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TOWARD RELATIONSHIPS “MUTUALLY 
MORE HELPFUL” 


F. EPPLING REINARTZ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Paar in the subject of external relationships is ripe in 

the United Lutheran Church in America. That is equally true 
of relationships with other Lutheran bodies and with other Prot- 
estant communions. At three of the four 1942 conventions of 
synods attended by the writer, special provision was made for an 
off the record conference on the subject. One synod devoted the 
period from 9:30 to 11:00 P. M. to this matter following a de- 
manding day—and practically all the delegates heard the last 
sentence of the discussion. Another convention adjourned in- 
formally from the church to a hotel lobby, where, in deep- 
pillowed relaxation, almost the whole delegation threshed through 
the subject until after midnight. Letters and personal contacts 
revealing thought throughout the church show that few items on 
the agenda of our Louisville Convention will engage interest as 
intensely as the report of the Executive Board’s special committee 
on relationships. 

These relationships are not a mew concern of our body. In 
its second convention, Washington, D. C., 1920, it adopted what 
has come to be known as the Washington Declaration, a prominent 
section of which deals with our external connections. Two years 
later in Buffalo, N. Y., we approved the report of the special com- 
mittee on our relationship with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. This important study, made under the 
direction of the Rev. Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, then Secretary of the 
Church, determined the relationship in which we now stand to the 
Federal Council. (No study of this affiliation is creditable which 
does not have in its background Dr. Scherer’s profound analysis.) 
For over two decades the leaders of our church have shown initia- 
tive and discernment in the execution of the Washington and 
Buffalo mandates. 

The present upsurge of interest in our external relationships 
has been caused by the invitation which The Federal Council of 
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the Churches of Christ in America has extended asking us to 
move from a consultative to a full membership in that council, and 
by the freshened hope of fuller understanding and coaction with 
our fellow-Lutherans in other general synods. The invitation 
was offered at this time because with the Episcopal Church and 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States joining in full mem- 
bership in 1940 and 1941 respectively, the Lutheran Church is 
the only large Protestant body whose participation in the life of 
the Federal Council is limited. The hope of a more inclusive fed- 
eration of our Lutheran brethren in America has been heightened 
both by the pressure of war-born tasks which we Lutherans have 
in common and by the goodwill which we are generating as we 
work together. 

But it is not the mere contemporaneousness of the invitation 
and the hope that has caused our Executive Board to instruct its 
Committee on Relationships to deal with them both. The church 
knows that every change which we make in any of our external 
relationships has a direct bearing on every affiliation which we 
now have or hope to have. Therefore the committee (whose 
membership is: The Rev. Drs. Walton H. Greever, Rees E. Tulloss 
and Charles B. Foelsch) has made broad and inclusive studies. 
It has asked itself the fundamental question: ‘‘What, after all, 
is God’s purpose for the United Lutheran Church in America?” 
We have survived most of our growing pains. Our internal or- 
ganization functions with increasing effectiveness. The loyalty 
of our synods grows more strong. We have much to offer any 
federation into which we may enter. We can be clear channels for 
the benefits which flow to us from our connections with other 
companies of believers. The time is here for us to determine what 
alliances we should make and strengthen in order to be of maxi- 
mum benefit to the Kingdom. 

To guide our church’s thought as it makes this determination 
De Greever's committee has sought the counsel of informed per- 
sons 1n every area related to its assignment. Notable in its pro- 
cedure was the holding, on February 24 in Pittsburgh, Pa., of an 
open conference to whose morning session representatives of 
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boards, auxiliaries and agencies having interdenominational con- 
nections were invited. All interested persons were welcomed at 
the afternoon and evening sessions. The conferees were asked to 
use the following questions as points of departure in making their 
comments. In interboard and interdenominational relationships— 

1, What gains for the U. L. C. A. have been secured? 

2. What contributions to other churches have been made? 

3. What difficulties have been encountered ? 

4. What possibilities are envisioned? 

5. What collateral interests are involved? 

From the very start of its investigation the church’s com- 
mittee has pointedly emphasized that there is no thought in its 
mind of recommendation that we further limit our present rela- 
tionships with either Lutheran or other Protestant bodies. This 
fact should get double underscoring when we think of our re- 
lationship to the Federal Council. We do not at all consider with- 
drawal from the Council. The committee’s frequently stated pur- 
pose is to find ways and means of making our connections with that 
agency “mutually more helpful.” 

The Pittsburgh conference and subsequent inquiries have 
thrown into sharp focus the following general conclusions : 

1. There is a high correlation between al] our external rela- 
tionships. 

2. Several of our boards, auxiliaries and agencies have 
progressed somewhat beyond the United Lutheran Church in their 
commitments to interdenominational organizations, and it is re- 
ported that real profit comes to us from these inter-church 
connections. 

3. In our relationships with the Federal Council during the 
past two decades we have been lacking in at least three points: 


Publicity given Federal Council affairs has sometimes not been such 
as to increase our regard for that body. 

Public relations with the Council have not always been good. The result 
has been that some half truths and misinformation about the pur- 
poses and functions of the Council have occasionally gained currency 
among us. 
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Our delegations to biennial meetings of the Council and to meetings 
of its more important committees and commissions. have not been as 
large or as influential as they might have been. 


4. It is important for us to remember the distinct character 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as compared with the de- 
nominations. Our confessional loyalties should keep us from un- 
ions which compromise those loyalties. 

5. Decisions which are as far-reaching and important as those 
which face us in the fields of relationships should be made delib- 
erately. When we think in terms of the life of the Kingdom we 
need not grasp at a present advantage if it is likely to mean the 
eventual weakening of our witness. - 

The issue of whether to accept the invitation of The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America to come into full 
membership is closely drawn. Very few persons favor receding 
from our. present position in the Council. The points pro and 
contra have to do mainly with whether we should retain and 
develop our consultative relationship or go all the way with the 
Council. 

Before stating these points it will be well to read into this 
record some paragraphs from the Federal Council’s current pro- 
motion piece titled “The Churches United for War-Time Service.” 
This pamphlet gives the Council’s own somewhat ambitious state- 
ment of its nature, work (emergency and basic) and its budget. 


WHAT THE Councit Is 


A united spiritual front, important at all times, is doubly imperative 
during the war-time emergency for preserving and strengthening the interests 
that are most precious to the Christian people of America. 

The work of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
is an answer to this need. Through it twenty-four national denominations, 
comprising 140,000 local congregations, cooperate in tasks essential to the 
highest welfare of our country and the world. It is the central agency 
through which these churches—otherwise separate—are brought into united 
service, 

In the present crisis it is providential that the Federal Council of 
Churches not only exists but has been strengthened, by more than three 
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decades of testing, for responsibilities that demand the combined wisdom 
and consolidated power of American Christians. The Council is the direct 
creation of the churches themselves—not a free-lance organization—and is 
governed by their delegated representatives. 

As indispensable allies there are two hundred councils of churches in 
local communities and statewide areas through which the national program 
of cooperation is made effective across the nation. There is also a World 
Council of Churches, now in process of formation, with which the Federal 
Council is intimately related in a movement of Christian unity that reaches 
around the globe. 


New War-Time Tasks 


To the Federal Council the churches look for national leadership and 
coordination in their new emergency tasks. In the same month in which 
‘the war came to the United States a special session outlined the following 
emergency program. 

1. Through the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains 
carefully selected Protestant ministers are nominated to serve as pastors to 
the men in the national defense. Through the chaplains, already more 
than 1,500 in number, the church follows its sons with its ministry and its 
friendship wherever they go. 

2. Through the Christian Commissions for Camp and _ Defense 
Communities special guidance and assistance are given to the churches in 
the vicinity of more than 400 camps and posts. The program includes the 
cooperation of the churches in their relation to the USO and in behalf of 
wholesome conditions for the health and moral welfare of the men, when 
on leave from the camps. 

3. Through a Committee on the Conscientious Objector the churches 
follow the men who perform “work of national importance” in civilian 
camps, as determined by the Selective Service Boards. Through a Com- 
mittee on Aliens and Prisoners of War in America attention is given to 
safeguarding the interests of loyal minorities among us and providing a 
ministry to enemy prisoners who may be interned in our country. 

4. Through a Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals the Churches 
unite in a ministry of mercy and relief to those on whom the cruelty of 
war most heavily falls. Refugees from Europe, civilian populations driven 
from their homes in China, prisoners of war in all countries, European 
churches undergoing exceptional difficulties, undernourished children in un- 
occupied France, missionaries cut off from their ordinary base of support— 
these and many others are included in a united appeal to which all the 
churches are asked to make a sacrificial response. 
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5. Through the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace the churches are consolidating their efforts to lay now the spiritual 
foundations for a better world order after the war. A group of thoughtful 
leaders, both ministers and laymen of special competence in international 
affairs, are pursuing a continuous study of the kind of world organization 
for which the Christians should strive. Study groups in local churches of 
all denominations are being formed in order to develop an informed con- 
science on the subject throughout the nation. 


Tue Bastc Work GoEs On 


While these emergency tasks are being met, the Council must continue 
all its permanent work. In the midst of the strain of war-time the people, 
more than ever, need the support and inspiration of the Christian faith 
and the nation needs a reinforcement of its spiritual foundations. The 
Council therefore maintains such services as the following: 

1. Directs national religious broadcasting. At least one program is 
sent out over a national network every day of the year. All these programs 
emphasize the fundamental convictions which Christians of different de- 
nominations hold in common. 

2. Conducts “Christian Missions’ on an interdenominational basis. 
A united witness to the Christian faith and to the Christian life—not merely 
a denominational witness—is thereby presented both in our great cities 
and in educational institutions. 

3. Provides an educational program for the strengthening of family 
life. Literature and conferences on the preparation of young people for 
marriage and home-making are also provided. 

4. Promotes a united nation-wide Fellowship of Prayer. A daily 
“Minute of Prayer’ was launched on January 1 for the duration of the 
war, enlisting the press and the radio in a concerted effort to turn the 
thoughts of the nation God-ward. 

5. Helps pastors to become more effective in the personal counseling 
of individuals. Cooperation between pastors and physicians is developed 
in the interest of those who are mentally and physically ill. 

6. Fosters the spirit of mutual appreciation among the diverse racial 
groups that make up the American nation. Special attention is given to 
the improvement of conditions of life for the Negro people. 

7. Unites the churches in cooperative efforts for social welfare. In- 
formation Service is published weekly as a source of reliable information 
for ministers and religious workers on contemporary issues of our 
civilization. 

8. Educates the rank and file of church members in Christian unity. 
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A world-wide fellowship with the churches of other lands—particularly 
those facing persecution or special need—is maintained. 

9. Helps churches in small communities to relate themselves effectively 
to rural life. Influences are released to prevent over-churching in com- 
munities that can be served better by a single church. 

10. Assists local churches to develop permanent agencies of coopera- 
tion in their own communities. 


How THE Work Is SUPPORTED 


The financial support comes from two main sources: (1) direct contribu- 
tions from the cooperating churches; and (2) gifts of individuals who 
believe that a united front of the Christian forces is urgently needed. 

The budget for 1942 is $375,000 and falls into two parts: A For the 
permanent work; B For the war-time emergency tasks. 


For PERMANENT WorK 


General Administration (including Central Office, Federal Council 
Bulletin, Promotion, Treasurer’s Office, and Christian World 


Py issioth OO OCAUON em $ 97,300 
LPS ale WETS WUTS 22-8 70 ee lel ear eee no Te, uel tn eee cere cera 13,000 
Evangelism (including National Christian Mission) -.-----___.- 42,000 
Social Service: 

Piiatistetalalv(siOn oi o So ee $13,850 

MAt Ave Md thecH ONG! 2st 3a ee ts 7,500 

Church Coaference of Social" Work ===. 3,800 25,150 
Peeriauodals pustice and “00d will 4 16,500 
EN UE TGS CA AYE La al kei IRR SR RERE SR OW Se iad a at ee Aaie aac 21,000 
By LMAO CRONOUS INAGIO 0 2c 3. tT ee 19,400 
Research and Education (including Library) 28,450 
[Coin aes i 8 (221d eae ne en eae eee ee aE 8,800 
WES LUN OS ek i a ee PE es NL ee, Se 2 4,500 
SEDC) OS SIE) Bis eeu nena ent Nee a arene ee a neeeroe 3,600 
Miomicncic ooneratineg COMONSSION. 2 2,300 
UES RS ES ETS SS ecco SEES Ed 2 2 La 5 a ed 13,000 
Appropriation, World Council of Churches. 2 5,000 
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For War-TIME EMERGENCY TASKS 


For assistance to Army and Navy Chaplains —--_-_________--_--- $ 22,000 
For assistance to churches in Camp and Defense Communities — 14,000 

For assistance to Conscientious Objectors, Aliens and Prisoners of 
War in America 2 Oe ee 5,000 
For promotion and coordination of Programs of IREHGE eee eee 14,000 
For the study of the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace —-____ 20,000 
$ 75,000 


Now the question comes: Ought we, or ought we not be full 
participants in this program? Favoring such participation are 
these contentions: 

1. Our joining the Federal Council as full members would 
markedly increase the strength of the conservative element in that 
body. We could help make stronger the assertion of Evangelical 
principles in all deliberations and pronouncements. 

2. Joining now, we could help a little with the effort to bring 
seven general interdenominational agencies into closer relationship 
with the Federal Council. These seven are: International Council 
of Religious Education, Home Missions Council of North America, 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, Council of 
Church Boards of Education, National Council of Church Women, 
United Stewardship Council, Missionary Education Movement of 
the United States and Canada. At a study conference held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., December 9-11, 1941, the third of four pro- 
posals, namely “Proposal C,” was approved as the working basis 
for this new structure. The proposal is summarized in the report 
of the study conference in these words: 


Summary of Proposal C 

1. This proposal contemplates the creation of a single corporate agency 
to continue and extend all of the present general agencies included in this 
study and to combine all of their interests and functions. Such an organiza- 
tion would be conceived of as a comprehensive manifestation of the co- 
operative spirit of American Protestantism and as a central link in an 
integrated ecumenical program. It would have organic relationships with 
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the churches as such; with their functional and administrative agencies for 
missions, Christian Education and related causes; with cooperative organiza- 
tions in local communities, states, provinces or regions of the United States 
and Canada; with cooperative organizations in other lands; and with any 
international or world-wide cooperative organizations. 


The will to create this new alignment of agencies is generated 
by the realization that practically every problem touched by any 
one agency directly involves several of the others. For instance, 
when the Federal Council’s Christian Commission for Camp and 
Defense Communities begins to plan its work, it sees at once that 
Vacation Bible Schools, Christian Weekday Schools and Sunday 
Schools are needed. That takes the commission into the field of 
the International Council of Religious Education. Congregations 
must be gathered, field missionaries called, places of worship 
secured. That takes the commission into the area of the Home 
Missions Council of North America. 

It is only fair to state that joining the Federal Council would 
not commit us to being full members of the new, inclusive agency. 
The extent of our participation in its life and work would be a 
matter for our church in convention to decide quite independent of 
any action which we take on the present invitation. 

3. Our joining would bring American Protestantism one step 
closer to the place where it could speak with a united and strong 
voice on religious and social issues. It is admitted that the record 
of the Federal Council, so far as official pronouncements are con- 
cerned, has not been enthusiastically viewed by our church up to 
the last five years. Recently there has been a commendable reduc- 
tion in the number of such pronouncements, and they show that 
greater restraint and wisdom is being exercised in their formula- 
tion. Department heads may no longer issue statements inde- 
pendently. Official releases must be approved by the Council’s 
executive board. The Council’s new director of public relations 
will serve usefully in improving further the timing and content 
of these testimonies. 

4. Our increased financial contribution as a full member of 
the Council would help it expand and generally improve its 
services. 
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5. The local congregation, desiring to affiliate with the com- 
munity, county or state federation of churches, would have the 
advantage of its general church’s affiliation authorizing it to do 
so. The local congregation would have a “national pattern” for 
its interdenominational connections. 

6. Full membership in the Council would give us the op- 
portunity to interpret Evangelical Lutheranism more adequately to 
our fellow-Protestants. American delegates to ecumenical con- 
ferences in Europe in the years preceding September 1939 came 
away astonished at the contribution made at these conclaves by 
continental and Scandinavian Lutherans. Now that giving leader- 
ship to world Lutheranism seems likely to become the duty of Lu- 
therans in America, we must establish ourselves in the confidence 
and affection of our fellow-Protestants in this land. There cannot 
be much authority in our voice lifted up in international conferences 
of Christians if that voice is not honored among the Christians of 
its native land. 

7. More and more there would come to us the blessings avail- 
able in repeated contacts with the noble, great-hearted and provoca- 
tive Christian leaders of other communions. The Lutheran Church 
was planted with America. We have been here from the founding 
of our nation. But our polyglot national origins have helped to 
retard our companionship with other Protestants. Both we and 
they have been the losers. Now it is time for us to provide for a 
more generous interchange of spiritual and cultural gifts. Besides 
the joy and profit to be had in fellowship with these spiritual noble- 
men, we would gain many valuable suggestions for the work of 
our congregations, synods and general agencies from them. 

8. The Federal Council’s elected leadership and its staff in 
recent years have represented a type of churchmanship which 
commends itself to our confidence and goodwill. Breadth of view, 
patience, consecration and zeal for the spiritual welfare of people 
have been characteristic of the newer leaders. 

9. Full membership in the Council would enable us to make 
our maximum contributions to the thought and action of all of its 
commissions, committees and conferences. There are highly im- 
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portant departments of the Council in which we have no voice— 
our present status does not even rate us an invitation to sit as 
auditors of the deliberations. 

10. There is no escaping the truth that it is the will of the 
Lord of the Church that its members should witness and work to- 
gether. The burden of proof is on those who hold aloof from 
those earnest efforts, feeble and hopeless as they may at times 
seem, which the Lord’s followers make to strengthen the church’s 
faith and works by uniting hearts, minds and hands for His sake. 
Much can be said for the assertion that there is a unity among 
Protestants which is more basic than their differences. We ought 
to find ways of expressing the unity as well as the diversity. 

There they are—ten reasons why we ought promptly accept 
the invitation of the Federal Council to become fully functioning 
members of that agency. But there are valid and strong reasons 
why our relationship to the Council should continue to be con- 
sultative. (Mind you, the words are “our relationship to the 
Council should continue to be consultative.’ Let it be reiterated: 
there is no thought of our withdrawal from the Federal Council.) 
Favoring our maintenance of our present connection are at least 
eight facts: 

1. Practically all the benefits available in full membership in 
the Council can be had from our present affiliation if it is developed 
more fully. For example, we are now entitled to fourteen official 
representatives at the biennial meetings of the Council. We have 
been sending but two. Let us suppose that eight or ten carefully 
chosen intelligently vocal delegates represent us at the next con- 
vention of the Council. Their influence is sure to be felt, and 
they are sure to channel much that is good back to their church. 
Improved public relations and publicity for Council affairs can be 
had without a change in the nature of our connections. We can 
have fuller representation on commissions and committees simply 
by accepting the invitations which come from time to time asking 
us to appoint members to these deliberative groups. 

2. Many among us believe that our consultative relationship 
to our fellow-Protestants in the Council is the relationship which 
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all the communions should bear to each other in that agency. The 
word that needs stressing in its title is the word Council. We be- 
gin to feel uneasy only when the Council becomes a legislative 
body or begins to pontificate. We get restless when loose talk of 
an ecumenicity, which is little more than superficial church union- 
ism, flies abroad. We are not too comfortable when impressively 
large programs are set up which duplicate the services we are 
rendering in a much less costly, and, as we dare to believe, more 
effective way. But we feel perfectly at ease when we can sit with 
our Protestant brethren and freely and fearlessly confer with 
them about basic Kingdom concerns. We prefer that the issue 
of such conferences should be our going back to our own sphere 
of duty and applying the new faith and insights for the benefit 
of people, rather than in a call to a new committee to devise ways 
and means of establishing another new committee. 

3. Whether much or little comes of the proposed eight-way 
merger of interboard and interdenominational agencies (referred 
to on page 214), the fact is that relationships among these agencies 
are in a state of flux. We will do well to delay full entrance into 
the Federal Council until we see more clearly what the new align- 
ment is. According to Dr. Luther A. Weigle, President of the 
Council, our acceptance of regular membership now would not 
influence greatly the framing or the functions of the new structure. 

Then too, there is much to question in the merger proposal. 
Why should we cause an effective organization like the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America to lose its identity? Has 
not the International Council of Religious Education functions 
unique and numerous enough to warrant its continued separate 
existence? It is not likely that the distinct emphases of the merg- 
ing organizations would strongly survive in the resultant setup. 

4. Our acceptance of the Federal Council’s invitation will 
not improve inter-Lutheran relationships. There are those among 
our approachable brethren who are offended by our present con- 
nections with the Council. Others think our consultative relation- 
ship is the only defensible one for any communion to have with 
other Protestant communions. Few, if any, leaders of other Lu- 
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theran general bodies than our own would urge us to complete 
commitment to the Council. 


With one large and important exception, the main Lutheran 
groupings are eager to determine what their relationship to the 
Council should be. They ask for an opportunity to work jointly 
with us toward satisfactory connections with other Protestants. 
They look to us for a certain amount of guidance. Ought we not 
make our external alliances in harmony with as many members 
of our Lutheran family as possible? 


Let it be granted that our concern for harmonious action 
among Lutherans may delay for a few years our taking steps for 
which many among us are ready now. Certainly our first concern 
should be for the unification of our own household of faith. If 
in the interest of strengthening our Lutheran bonds we forego 

for the present the taking of steps which are likely to alienate our 

brethren, no one has the right to censure us. President Luther 
Weigle and Executive Secretary Samuel McCrea Cavert in separate 
conferences assured the writer that they and their associates 
understand the mediating position in which the United Lutheran 
Church in America stands in relation to most other general synods 
of American Lutherans, and that they would not think ill of us 
if we were to postpone, in the interest of better inter-Lutheran 
agreements, any change in our place in the Council. 


5. But today, as in 1922, an important deterrent to our com- 
ing into corporate membership in the Federal Council is that the 
Council does not conserve unity of faith and its confession. The 
1922 report of our Executive Board’s committee makes this clear 


(ULCA Minutes, 1922, p. 77 f.): 


For a thorough understanding and appreciation of the first reason for 
the decision of the Executive Board (to establish a consultative relationship 
only, F.E.R.) it is necessary, at this point, to present more fully that which 
is there concisely stated, namely, that we miss in the Constitution of the 
Federal Council any definite recognition of the necessity or importance of 
unity in faith and its confession as a condition of relationships of 
cooperation. 
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The Federal Council is a union “for the prosecution of work”; and 
there is no other limitation set to the work that it may undertake than is 
contained in the description, “work that can be better done in union than 
in separation.” The Federal Council is not a union for the purpose of 
preserving and extending the pure teaching of the Gospel and the right 
administration of the sacraments. It makes no point of conserving the 
unity of true faith, guarding against departure therefrom, or of strengthen- 
ing the Church in faith and its confession. All of these things are left 
entirely to the denominations, the Federal Council is for service, for work. 
It has no creed or confession of its own to constitute a bond of union be- 
tween its member bodies; its unity is not a unity in faith; it consists of a 
uniting in service without regard to questions of faith. The only thing in 
its Constitution approximating a confession of its faith is found in what 
is authoritatively spoken of as “its unalterable preamble.” This “states 
the rock on which they stand.” It is as follows: 

“Whereas, In the providence of God, the time has come when it seems 
fitting more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the Christian Churches 
of America in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour, and to promote 
the spirit of fellowship, service, and cooperation among them, the delegates 
to the Interchurch Conference on Federation assembled in New York City, 
do hereby recommend the following Plan of Federation to the Christian 
bodies represented in this Conference for their approval.” 

“The essential oneness of the Christian Churches of America in Jesus 
Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour” is the rock. We greatly rejoice 
that the Federal Council officially declares so far the faith on which it 
stands. It so interprets this declaration that it has thus far declined to 
admit Unitarians and Universalists; but Unitarians, denying as they do 
the deity of Jesus Christ, can so interpret the words “divine Lord and 
Saviour” as to accept them and join the Federal Council without any change 
in the Preamble. If they were required to dot the i and cross the t, they 
would not do it. This differs greatly from the Nicene Creed in which we 
confess that Christ is “very God of Very God”; from the Augsburg Con- 
fession, according to which we teach that there is “one Christ, True God and 
true man”; and from Luther’s Small Catechism wherewith we heartily say, 
“T believe that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of the Father from eternity 
and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, etc.” It differs also 
just as much from our Declaration of Principles in which we propose “as a 
criterion by which it may be possible for us to determine our attitude 
toward proposed movements of cooperation,” the following: “The true 
Godhead of Jesus Christ and His redemption of the world by His life and 
death and resurrection.” 

The Executive Board believes that for the United Lutheran Church to 
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subscribe to such a statement as that contained in the Preamble referred 
to would be to show itself willing to speak in terms which are equivocal. 
The Executive Board believes also that for the United Lutheran Church to 
cooperate heartily in an organization in which so little importance is at- 
tached to the faith and its confession, that the organization seems actually 
to be afraid of it, would be impossible; and that, in the effort to do so, its 
testimony to the truth which it holds would be weakened, and that it would 
become more difficult even to keep alive the spirit of testimony. Therefore, 
the judgment of the Executive Board is that the United Lutheran Church 
cannot enter into corporate union with the Federal Council and be true to 
its own confessions. It cannot regard the assumed “essential oneness of 
the Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord 
and Saviour” as an adequate statement of Christian unity or a sufficient 
ground for union in organization. 


6. The increased cost of our becoming corporate members of 
the Federal Council cannot be neglected. As the following tabula- 
tion shows, our church’s contribution to the Council budget in 
1941 was $2,060. Executive Secretary Cavert is our authority 
for reporting that as full members the Council’s “table of askings”’ 
would note $12,180 as our portion of the 1942 budget. (Because 
of our limited participation in Council affairs we are asked for 
$3,000 for the current year.) The funds turned over from ULCA 
Apportionment to our Parish and Church School Board in 1941 
totaled a little over $12,000. Among its many services this board 
gives direction to our work among some 800,000 Sunday school 
pupils. It must be seriously questioned whether the added benefits 
derived from full Council membership and added benefits which 
we could impart in that status are sufficient to warrant invest- 
ment in them of a sum equivalent to our apportionment contribu- 
tions to so significant a board as the Parish and Church School 
Board. 

(The following tabulation is offered to give evidence of the 
financial participation of the several communions in the Council’s 
work and to add to this record an official list of the churches 
having full and those having limited connections with the agency. 
Because much misinformation is circulated concerning what 
churches are members of the federation a careful reading of the 
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list is urged. The absence of Universalists and Unitarians from 
the roster of members will be noted.) 


SCHEDULE OF DENOMINATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The last Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council, held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., December 10-13, 1940, approved a basis of financial support designed 
to provide at least half of the budget through contributions from the 
denominations in proportion to the respective amounts which they raise for 
all purposes. (Note—The other half of the budget is raised from endow- 
ments, and contributions of individuals, state, county and local federations 
of churches. F.E.R.) In order to produce one-half of the Council’s 
authorized budget of $375,000 for 1942, seven one-hundredths of one 
per cent of each denomination’s total giving would be required, as follows: 


Total Gifts for 1941 Contribu- 1942 Quota 
All Purposes, tions (including (on basis of 


Denomination 1941 local churches) .07 of 1%) 
Baptist, Northern $ 24,306,672 $ 7,664.46 $ 17,000 
Baptist, 7th Day 92,999 90.00 65 

*Baptist, National 1,500,000 525.00 900 

+*Brethren, Church of the 2,072,718 75.00 1,450 
Congregational Christian 20,206,570 10,205.47 14,145 
Disciples of Christ 13,352,364 4,053.11 9,275 
Episcopal 34,244,863 6,616.02 23,970 
Evangelical 5,254,689 939.00 3,675 
Evangelical and Reformed 10,224,100 5216.59 7,155 

*Friends 1,000,000 315.00 600 
Methodist 75,535,476 32,846.40 52;878 
*African Methodist 1,000,000 285.75 600 
*African M. E. Zion 1,000,000 616.00 600 
*Colored Methodist 700,000 400.00 420 
*Moravian 350,000 301.00 245 
Presbyterian, U.S.A. 42,144,449 10,970.75 29,500 
+: Presbyterian, U.S. 11,935,934 990.00 8,350 
Reformed in America 4,163,279 2,171.42 2,915 
*Reformed Episcopal 125,000 85 
*Syrian Orthodox 150,000 105 
United Brethren 5,164,061 1,052.81 3,610 
United Presbyterian 4,467,892 618.00 J,1e5 
$258,991 ,066 $85,951.74 $180,665 
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Denominations with limited participation : 


United Lutheran 17,400,635 2,060.00 3,000 
United Church of Canada 11,736,804 400.00 1,000 
Others (miscellaneous) 4,231.40 3,000 
Totals $92,643.14 $187,665 
*Estimated. 


#Joined in 1941, 


Notes—1. The denominational figures as to total giving for all purposes are 
those reported by the denominations to the United Stewardship 
Council in 1941. In cases in which no report was made, an 
estimate is given. 

2. The contributions to the Federal Council in 1941, as reported 
above, include contributions to the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains. The quotas for 1942 include not only the 
General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains but also the 
Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Communities (joint 
committee with Home Missions Council) and the Committee on 
Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches (joint committee with 
the Foreign Missions Conference). 


7. Throughout the thirty years of life of The Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America there have been shallow 
unionistic tendencies showing themselves. Too often the unionists 
speak glibly of maintaining ecumenical initiatives, answering the 
High Priestly Prayer of Our Lord for the unity of His Church, 
forgetting doctrinal differences in the interest of the Christian 
work which needs to be done right here and now! There has been 
too little recognition of the way in which the churches and de- 
nominations came to be. There has not been enough recognition 
of the fact that the true Church is, has always been, will always 
be one, and that its unity is a present joy to the Church’s Head. 
Nor have Federal Council representatives always been ready to 
acknowledge that the marginal differences of these bodies that 
are one at the Center, are real and vital. We fear that to the 
average church member the Federal Council is an agency which 
will produce church union. Our church should not encourage 
such an inaccurate idea, or foster such a false hope. Let the 
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Council be a council is the slogan we should reiterate. Discharg- 
ing that function it will at long last make the most telling contribu- 
tion to the unification of American Protestantism. 

8. We can hardly accept full membership in the Federal 
Council without modifying our commitments in our so-called 
“Washington Declaration” of 1920, and our commitments to the 
Lutheran World Convention. In both instances we have bound 
ourselves to enter into no external relations of an integral sort 
unless we can establish a basis of confessional unity with the body 
to which we join ourselves. 

In view of these considerations pro and con it increasingly 
becomes the conviction of the writer that the United Lutheran 
Church in America should retain and develop to the fullest possible 
degree its consultative relationship to The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Included in the development of 
the relationship should be a generous increase in our annual contri- 
bution to the Council budget, sending full delegations to the biennial 
meetings, executive board and to all those commissions and com- 
mittees of the Council whose deliberations can be mutually helpful. 
In short we should come into more intimate contact with the 
Council’s plans and work and share these as fully as in our best 
judgment they seem to merit our support. 


THE CASE FOR FULL MEMBERSHIP IN- THE 
FEDERAL COUNCIE.OF CHURCHES 


CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 
Oak Park, Illinois 


HE Federal Council of Churches in Christ in America with 

which the United Lutheran Church has had a consultative 
relationship for many years has extended us an invitation to ac- 
cept full membership in its organization at this time. In prepara- 
tion for the presentation of the question to the coming convention 
of the United Lutheran Church at Louisville, the Executive Board 
has had a special committee studying the whole subject of relation- 
ships with other bodies and this invitation in particular. This 
~ committee will report to the Executive Board in July and it is to 
be hoped that its report will then be given publication. It is not 
too early however for material on the question to be presented for 
the information of delegates and for study by the church as a 
whole. 

There are reasons why this should be done at once and done 
widely, through all the publicity media of the church. In the first 
place, the question should have much wider and more adequate 
discussion than will be possible either in the report of the committee 
or on the floor of the convention. In the second place, there are 
many extraneous matters which are being widely circulated 
throughout the church against the invitation which cannot, by 
their very nature, have any place in the report of the committee. 

For example, it is frequently stated and widely believed that 
membership in the Federal Council would commit us to a practice 
of comity in establishing new missions, which, to use the words of 
one speaker “would hinder the development of our church in 
America.” Whatever is to be said for or against comity, whether 
it would give us a more or less favored place in the establishment 
of new missions, the subject obviously has no place in the discus- 
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sion of this invitation for no member group in the Federal Church 
is committed to the practice of comity by the fact of his member- 
ship. Comity, whether we are in or out of the Federal Council, is 
a voluntary and local matter. 

Again, it is said that the Federal Council is a “legalistic 
body.” It is probable that no occasion will arise in connection 
with the report of the committee to answer such a charge because 
it, too, would not be suggested by any factual study of the question. 
The Federal Council explicitly disavows any authority to legislate 
for any of its members or member groups. Legalism means con- 
duct which springs from coercion or conformity instead of from 
conviction or conscience. In addressing its actions solely to the 
consciences of its members and to their voluntary cooperation, the 
Federal Council may be weak but it is evangelical and not legalistic 
in its procedure. 

Of course, what is meant by the Federal Council being legal- 
istic is that the Council and its commissions from time to time 
recommend support or opposition on various matters of state or 
national legislation. Whatever is to be said about the relationship 
of the Federal Council to social action—and more must be said 
about it later—it must be said here that to be a “legalistic body” 
it must be demonstrated, not that the Federal Council believes that 
changed men should change their social order too, but that the 
Federal Council believes that changing the social order is a 
substitute for regenerating the hearts of men. The emphasis of 
the Federal Council of Churches is so unequivocally on the re- 
generation of human hearts that it cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be called anything but evangelical. 

The Federal Council would have to plead guilty to supple- 
menting its interest in the regeneration of human hearts with an 
interest in improving the social order; never to the charge of 
supplanting its interests in souls by its interest in improving the 
social order. To call anything “legalistic” where there is no sup- 
planting of the primacy of one’s interest in the regeneration of 
human hearts through the Gospel of Christ, is an abuse of lan- 
guage. This term “legalistic” is so easy to use either as a smear 
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or as a sneer that it must be met and removed if there is to be 
clear thinking on the question. It is not likely to be met in the 
report; it is much too extraneous for that. It is just such wide 
and more adequate discussion as can be given here and in the 
period before the convening of the church in Louisville which can 
remove it from the mind of the church. 

Again, it is urged that the Federal Council represents a form 
of unionism which will be an offense to our fellow Lutherans. A 
full discussion of the effect of membership in the Federal Council 
on Lutheran unity must be postponed until later. Here it is 
enough to say that membership in the Federal Council is neither 
a form of union nor unionism. Unionism has to do with pulpits 
and altars; the Federal Council has nothing to do with that, as 
witness the presence of the Episcopal Church in its membership. 
Membership in the Federal Council is cooperation. It is not union. 
It is not uniformity. It is not unionism. 

It is our job to keep it absolutely clear that the issue before us 
is whether the spirit of unity which issues in cooperation is that 
which is commanded by Christ and taught by the Scriptures or 
whether the spirit of separatism which issues in aloofness is that 
which is taught by the Bible. It is at this critical point that the 
consciences of United Lutherans will be challenged by the issue 
now before us. In fact the question is not merely whether we shall 
be members of the Federal Council or not, but whether we shall do 
what the Scriptures command or whether we shall do what the 
Scriptures condemn. 


THE COMMAND OF CHRIST 


There is a kind of separatism which is taught by the Bible. 
It is one of the important strands running through both the Old 
and the New Testaments. In the Old Testament the nation was 
to be a holy or separated people. In the New Testament the church 
(or the followers of Jesus) is to be that holy or separated group. 
But there is an important difference. In the Old Testament the 
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separatism is between people. In the New Testament the separa- 
tism is from sin. 

In the Old Testament the separatism issues into the assump- 
tion of superiority or Pharisaism. In the New Testament the 
separatism issues into inclusiveness and love. “He hath chosen 
us in him before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blame before him in love” (Eph. 1:4). Every 
verse in the New Testament which refers to this “holy” people 
expresses this spirit of loving inclusiveness as a part of this separa- 
tion from sin. Thus in Ephesians 2 Christ has “broken down the 
middle wall of partition” that there may be “no more strangers 
and foreigners” but all “together groweth unto a holy temple in 
the Lord.’”’ In Colossians 3:12, 13 the “holy and beloved” are to 
put on “bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, longsuffering; forbearing one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” 
In I Timothy 2:8 we are to “pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting.” In Titus 1:8, 9 a minister must be 
“a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, 
temperate” even as he holds “fast the faithful word as he hath been 
taught.” In Titus 2:14 Christ has purified “unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous in good works ;” zealous toward men not in separa- 
tion from them. In I Peter 1:15-17 “he which called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of conversation; because it is written, 
Be ye holy; for lam holy. And if ye call on the Father, who with- 
out respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s work, pass 
the time of your sojourning here in fear.” In I Peter 2:9-12 the 
“chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people” is to “shew forth the praises of him who called you out of 
darkness into his marvelous light” by “having your conversation 
honest toward the Gentiles: that whereas they speak against you 
as evil doers, they may be your good works, which they shall be- 
hold, glorify God in the day of judgment.” The hostility is to 
be from them not toward them. Even in the marriage relationship 
Paul bids Christians not to separate themselves from their un- 
believing mates but to win them for Christ by a holy fellowship 
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(I Cor. 7:12-16). It is this hospitality of heart toward men, for- 
giving and forbearing even while it abhors sin, which is of the 
very essence of the New Testament holiness or separatism. 

This is equally the point of the passage in II Corinthians 
6:1-18 where Paul bids the Corinthians, “Be not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers.” The whole chapter is a plea that they 
“receive not the grace of God in vain,” that they do not try to link 
“unrighteousness with righteousness.” It is not a new kind of 
separatism which he is commanding here when he says “wherefore 
come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing.” It is not exclusiveness toward 
men but toward evil that he commands. This passage can in no 
way be torn from its context and applied to any except those who 
condone the evils against which he is inveighing. It cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be applied against fellow Christians 
who equally condemn the things which he condenms and claim the 
same God in Christ whom he serves “in much patience . . . by 
pureness, by knowledge, by longsuftering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned” toward men. 

It is just here that the divine wisdom of our Lord revealed 
itself as it so constantly does. If he had made His teaching all- 
inclusive, latitudinarian, and tolerantly eclectic it would never 
have survived. In making it intolerant of evil in the name of a 
holy God, He made sure that it would survive. In making it in- 
clusive toward men, He made sure that it would conquer. 

Separatism toward men, rightly understood, is found to be 
sociological and psychological rather than Scriptural. It was the 
exile and the experience of being a conquered people, then and at 
later periods, which hardened the idea of a chosen race into the 
national exclusiveness and self-righteousness of Pharisaism. One 
sees this at work in Pentacostal groups and similar sects in Ameri- 
can life today. There is a direct relationship between their poverty, 
their lack of educational and social opportunities and leadership, 
and their assertion that they are the only saved people, the only peo- 
ple who truly have the Holy Spirit in their lives. My work throws 
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me into close contact with Polish Catholic groups. Their antago- 
nisms, prejudices, and attitude of isolation toward other churches 
and toward community life in general far outruns that of other 
Catholic groups and affects their relationships within the Catholic 
Church. It is interesting to observe that the laity, who are the first 
to become socialized in the life of the land, are the first to throw 
off these marks of separatism, and the clergy, who are the last to 
be socialized, are the last to respond to the spirit of unity even 
within the Catholic Church itself. To those acquainted with the 
history of the Lutheran Church in America, this process is at once 
apparent in our heritage. The early developments of cooperation 
among Lutherans and between Lutherans and other bodies were 
submerged by new tides of immigration. Each new wave of im- 
migration brought a new spirit of separatism both toward Lu- 
therans and non-Lutherans. It is a commonplace of psychology 
that the unsocialized individual rationalizes his isolation and 
frustration into superiority. It was obviously this fact that caused 
Jesus to open His ministry by crossing swords with the intense 
separatism of His own people (Luke 4:16-29). We are told that 
they “wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth” until he dared to affront their exclusiveness and declare 
God’s inclusiveness. Then they sought to slay Him. 


Christ is so specific in His condemnation of this spirit of 
separatism. “If thou bring thy gift to the altar and there re- 
memberest that thy brother hath aught against thee; leave there 
thy gift before the altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift” (Matt. 5:23, 24). We 
can’t be right with God when we are wrong with one another. 
There can be no justification by faith where there is not reconcilia- 
tion toward men. “For if ye forgive men their trespasses your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you: for if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive you your 
trespasses” (Matt. 6:14, 15). Forgiveness is nothing if it is not 
getting right with one another in spite of imperfections even as we 
ask the heavenly Father to do with us. 
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It will, of course, be argued that when we go our separate 
ways because of doctrinal differences, we are not harboring ill will 
nor refusing forgiveness. But to say that one is friendly or for- 
giving toward those to whom one refuses the fellowship of co- 
operation can hardly be anything but robbing words of meaning. 
It must be apparent to anyone that the spirit of separatism and 
aloofness and the spirit of forgiveness and fellowship are two 
different things. 

Christ insists that the spiritual life of man depends upon a 
right relationship with God which in turn is dependent upon a 
right relationship toward men. Christ follows the pattern of the 
family in which the children are held together in spite of their 
differences because of their common relationship to the parents. 
As long as that relationship is maintained, differing opinions are 
‘mutually respected and mutually corrected. Let anything become 
more important than that relationship and the family is wrecked. 
When the family is wrecked it is because something has become 
more important than the relationship to the Father. 

It is for this reason that the kind of fellowship and coopera- 
tion represented by the Federal Council, arising as it does out of 
our common relationship to God through Christ, becomes such a 
critical issue and such a challenge of conscience to us Lutherans. 
The alternative to it is a spirit of separatism which not only severs 
us from one another but severs us from the Father. The sin of 
separatism is that it destroys vital religion and throws the separa- 
tist into the arms of superficiality. Groups who by-pass the New 
Testament and believe that one is saved by membership in a group 
or by acceptance of a set of doctrines can be saparatist and insist on 
fellowship only on the basis of uniformity. One should however 
recognize the pre-Reformation and the anti-Reformation thinking 
which underlies that. 

It should be recognized that both these things, membership 
in a church and holding a set of beliefs, are important. It is always 
a sad perversion of the Reformation when they are made of no 
importance. It is when either one of them is made supreme instead 
of secondary and subsidiary to a right relationship with the Father 
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that second-hand, superficial religion supersedes vital religion and 
the Reformation is undone. This certainly is the point of the hard- 
fought controversy of the early church against the requirement of 
circumcision of Christians or the restriction against eating meats 
offered to idols. Things good enough in themselves if they are 
made requirements of fellowship come to be placed on an equal 
with a right relationship with God through Christ and thus be- 
come the foes of vital faith. 


The same principle is at the center of Peter’s confession: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona: 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church.” (Matt. 16:16-18.) 
There we have clearly the primacy of the living relationship with 
God even over this doctrinal statement. The doctrinal statement 
is the result of the relationship with God. It comes not at the be- 
ginning but near the end of the fellowship of Christ with His 
disciples. It is a product of the fellowship and not the condition 
to the fellowship. Whenever this order is reversed we fall into 
“salvation by faith in faith,” as one of my friends calls it, instead 
of salvation by faith in God in Christ. 


It is precisely this spirit of unity in contrast both to separatism 
and to uniformity which we see taught in the New Testament and 
practiced by the early church. Thus Paul writes: “This one thing 
I do. ... I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Let us therefore as many as be perfect be 
thus minded; and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto you.” (Phil. 3:14, 15.) It is a church with 
but one loyalty and that in Christ, a church guided by the spirit 
of God and held together by the spirit of unity in Him which we 
see pictured in the New Testament and not minds being forced 
into the strait-jacket of uniformity, which inevitably results in 
their breaking up into warring factions. Paul even goes on to say: 
“Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife; and some 
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also of good will: the one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, 
supposing to add affliction to my bonds. But the other of love, 
Knowing that I am set for the defense of the gospel. What then? 
notwithstanding, everyway, whether in pretense, or in truth, Christ 
is preached: and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” (Phil. 
1:15-18.) If Paul can throw the spirit of unity around those 
who do that to him why can’t we throw the spirit of unity around 
those who disagree with us? If Christ can be trusted to hold them 
together in spite of such things why cannot He be trusted to 
hold us together in spite of our divisions? 


We have, however, a higher precept and example than this. 
One of the important themes which runs through the Gospels and 
the book of the Acts is the fundamental cleavage between the 
preaching of John the Baptist and that of Christ. Jesus indeed 
says: “Among them born of women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist, but the least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he.” This difference both in the quality of their 
lives and the content of their messages is recognized from the out- 
set when Jesus presents Himself to be baptized. “John forbad 
him, saying, I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou 
to me? And Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so 
now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he 
suffered him.” (Matt. 3:14, 15.) What do these words mean if 
they do not mean that there must be no division among those who 
would awaken men to God, that Christ was not come to be com- 
petitive but completive, and that there must be identification and 
not division between them in spite of undeniable differences? 


Jesus repeatedly declares that the humility of mind, the meek- 
ness which expresses itself in loving inclusiveness, as contrasted to 
the arrogant self-righteousness which expresses itself in separa- 
tism, aloofness, and exclusiveness, is the instrument which shall 
overcome the world. “Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit 
the earth.” (Matt.5:5.) “Resist not evil... . If any man will sue 
thee at the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 
... Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
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that hate you and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” (Matt. 6:38-48.) Jesus in this fashion tells us, 
as Paul does, to “overcome evil with good” (Rom. 12:21). In 
fact our Lord tells us that that is the only weapon adequate to 
overthrow evil. In exactly this mood Paul writes: “Let nothing 
be done through strife or vainglory; but in lowliness of mind let 
each esteem the other better than themselves. . . . Let this mind be 
in you which was in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery (a thing to be grasped after) to be equal 
with God: but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and 
being found in the fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow.” (Phil. 2:3-11.) Jesus, Paul declares, did not hold Himself 
aloof but got mixed up with all the “wrong people” even to the 
extent of going to the cross like a common criminal. But instead 
of causing Him to lower or lose His truth, that made Him equal 
with God, the revealer of God, worthy to be worshiped as God, 
and the conqueror of the hearts of all men. 

On a background like that it seems exceedingly strange to 
hear talk about defending the faith by exclusiveness or about com- 
promising the truth by contacts or cooperation with our fellow 
Christians. Jesus has told us that the way to save a thing is to 
lose it and the way to defend it is to risk it. We who urge coopera- 
tion must be recognized, not as undervaluing truth, but as believing 
so much in truth, and the truths for which Lutheranism stands, 
that we believe that they need, not to be protected from the world, 
but to be let loose in the world. We believe that in such cooperation 
as that which exists in the Federal Council the truths for which 
Lutheranism stands would become formative in the life of Prot- 
estantism in America as they have been in the world church at 
Madras, Stockholm, Oxford, and Edinburgh. 

Moreover, we believe that God has truths and insights to reveal 
to us Lutherans by which he would bring “things new and old” out 
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of the treasure of our Lutheran heritage. We know that the in- 
breeding of exclusiveness and isolation renders us sterile and stag- 
nant; that it is the cross fertilization of many minds which keeps 
faith fresh and creative. 

It is here, again, in Jesus’ teaching about humility as the 
force which shall overcome evil, and about identifying ourselves 
with others as the thing which gives our truth force in the world, 
that the rejection of the spirit of separatism which issues in aloof- 
ness and the adoption of the spirit of unity which issues into 
cooperation such as is exemplified in the Federal Council, becomes 
a matter of conscience with us lest we be found doing what Christ 
condemns and leaving undone what He commands. 


LUTHERAN UNITY 


For Lutherans it would be enough to rest the case on what 
the Scriptures teach and what Christ commands. However, a 
word must be said on the effect which the entrance of the United 
Lutheran Church into the Federal Council would have upon the 
union of Lutheran bodies in America because it is being said that 
we should pursue that goal rather than closer cooperation with 
other Protestant groups or delay such a step until after a union of 
Lutheran groups has been accomplished. The fact of the matter is 
that the truth lies in just the opposite direction. Those of us who 
favor entrance into the Federal Council favor Lutheran unity and 
give it our ardent support. We are not holding it back. We have 
a basis and are ready for it tomorrow. 

The fact is that the union of Lutheran bodies in America is 
held back by the insistence upon uniformity as the basis of that 
union. In this its proponents have the perfect instrument for the 
prevention of Lutheran union. There is not warrant in Scriptures 
or in life for the belief that unity can be attained by uniformity. 
Only when that basis is rejected for the New Testament basis of 
unity—unity of spirit in which differences are recognized and al- 
lowed—will any Lutheran unity be achieved in America or in the 
world. Feed the spirit of separatism and we perpetuate our 
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divisions. Make appeasement to the theory of union by uniformity 
and it will keep us divided. Destroy it wherever it raises its head 
and we Lutherans will get together. 

Anyone who has contacts with Lutheran students from other 
Lutheran bodies, such as I have the privilege of having, knows 
that the thing which they most admire in us of the United Lutheran 
Church is that we have repudiated the spirit of separatism of their 
groups and have enriched our life with wider contacts and a wider 
Christian fellowship. There may be those who believe the gray- 
heads are going to get us Lutherans together in America. If that 
were the direction from which we should look for union then there 
might be some point in suggesting the policy of appeasement 
toward the spirit of separatism. But if youth is the direction 
toward which we should look for Lutheran union, then we ought 
to be careful not to kill or qualify the thing which the youth of other 
Lutheran groups most admire in us. 

Or is God the direction toward which we should look for 
Lutheran unity in America? If He it is from whom we should 
look for that hoped for event, then we may be sure that it will not 
be accomplished by cautiously compromising His word and spirit, 
His Son, and the Scriptures, but by bold obedience to the will and 
way He has shown us in them. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Anyone who has had any contact with such movements as the 
National Christian Missions in recent years or the present National 
Christian Education Advance knows that there are areas of the 
life of a city or county open to the message of Christ, such as public 
schools, labor unions, civic organizations, and through the press 
and radio opportunities to bring the Gospel to everyone in the 
community such as are not open to any one group. Anyone 
acquainted with parish pastoral work also knows how much of this 
area is not touched by the faithful pastoral work of all the parishes 
combined under other circumstances than such community planning. 

To be sure, anyone who would substitute such general com- 
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munity approach for faithful parish work would be quite wrong. 
The results of a general approach are by their very nature super- 
ficial and temporary. On the other hand, anyone who would make 
faithful parish work a substitute for cooperative community plan- 
ning would also be faithless to Christ who has commanded us not 
to compete for the suburbs but to reach all with the Gospel. 

There is a resemblance, even if it is only of minor importance, 
between a denominational organization and an American holding 
company. The holding company is organized to export resources 
from the community rather than to develop the life of the com- 
munity. Denominationalism will never do its job in America until 
it learns to think horizontally in terms of communities as well as 
vertically in terms of denominational programs. 


However, the task of covering a community for Christ is not 
merely a matter of cooperative planning so as to bring the Gospel 
to every individual in the community—though that is certainly the 
most important. It also includes influencing and converting for 
Christ certain forces which flow out from organized groups in the 
community. We all know that good people, including many Chris- 
tian individuals, get themselves organized in business, trade, 
politics, and race relationships in ways that are unsocial and un- 
christian. It is possible to be Christians individually and pagans 
corporately. No one should insist that this social gospel is the 
Gospel of Christ, but neither should anyone deny that this social 
task is a part of the Christian Gospel, a part of the task of making 
“the kingdoms of this world . . . the Kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ” (Rev. 11:15). 

In this the Federal Council is exerting a very notable leader- 
ship. Through its commissions and research department it is in 
vital contact with the facts and forces in these critical areas of 
social life and endeavoring to interpret the spirit and teachings of 
Christ to those of us who make them up. In this the Federal 
Council has, it would seem, been singularly circumspect. It has 
never undertaken to be a pressure group regimenting its members 
or undertaking to coerce the public. From that we should all dis- 
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sent. There has rather been the recognition of the fact that the 
church is not the social order. Particularly in its teaching func- 
tion, the church is but a minority in the social order. The church 
cannot make the decisions of the social order for it. The church 
cannot manage the affairs of the social order. The church’s func- 
tion is to preach the Gospel and witness to Christ. But in this 
task the church is faced with a critical challenge. The church, in 
preaching the Gospel and witnessing to Christ in this area, will 
have to be one of two things. To borrow a military term, the 
church will have to be the advance scout or the camp follower of 
the social order. The advance scout doesn’t make the decisions. 
He only reports where the danger lies. We who love the Lutheran 
Church have been troubled in conscience by her unwillingness to do 
this. We would not have her forget the other job of bringing 
Christ to individual souls nor make it less than primary. We 
would, however, have her see that here in this area she must be 
the prophet or the parasite of the social order; that she is sure 
to be either the apologist for or the teacher of the cultus as well 
as the individual. 

Out of this sense of responsibility for teaching and testifying 
to social groups as well as to individual souls comes one of the im- 
portant reasons for membership in the Federal Council at this 
time. The greatest task in this area of prophetic utterance and 
guidance of our generation is going to be before us at the close of 
the war. In discharging that responsibility we are going to ask 
the nations of the world in the name of Christ to make sacrifices 
of autonomy and concessions of the greatest magnitude to bring 
about cooperation instead of the competition and conflict which 
have afflicted the world with interminable wars. The church of 
Christ could ask that with a great deal more grace and hope of 
success if she was setting the example of making sacrifices for 
cooperation. It certainly will be a tragedy of major magnitude 
if the church by its example and spirit were to prevent that, were 
to hold the world apart instead of holding the world together. 


The issue strikes even deeper. An honest reading and faith- 
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ful study of the New Testament would seem to indicate that the 
spirit of Christ on the one side represents love, peace, longsuffering, 
meekness, and cooperation. On the other hand, the spirit of evil 
represents contempt, aloofness, superiority, conflict, competition, 
and war. We all know which pattern business, nationalism, sports, 
education, culture, and almost every area of life follows. As far as 
these are concerned all life is organized on a war basis—the basis 
of competition and conflict and not peace and cooperation. The 
church stands in between. If she, too, goes over to the way of 
conflict and competition, no matter though the war be only a war 
of words, she has no valid ministry to men in one of the earth’s 
sorest times. 

To this writer we of the United Lutheran Church should enter 
the Federal Council because it represents the spirit of unity and the 
cooperation commanded by Christ, because it represents the spirit 
of cooperativeness from which Lutheran unity alone can come, 
and because it represents the kind of strategy by which alone we 
can do the work of Christ in our community and in our day. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PASTOR IN WARTIME 


PAUL J. HOH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
O DISCUSS our subject, “The Church and the Pastor in War- 
time,” with some measure of intelligibility, we need to know 
what we mean by “the church.” 

The church is both a spiritual organism and a human or- 
ganization. 

As a spiritual organism it is the communion of all persons 
in a state of reconciledness with God through Jesus Christ. This 
communion is under the sole jurisdiction of God. His spirit is its 
sole life; His Word, its sole instrument of effectiveness; His will, 
its sole law. To the existence of this organism three things, and 
three only, are essential: the gracious God, His divine Word, and 
believing persons. Where God, through His Word, offers His 
grace to persons, and thereupon they, through the power of the 
Word, respond in faith to God, a divine-human fellowship exists. 
This is the Church. This Church, the spiritual organism, created 
and sustained and made effective by God alone, is independent of all 
things mundane, of all things temporal. It is independent of, for 
instance, blood or soil, structure of society or form of political 
government, organization or property, printed Bibles or ecclesias- 
tical rites, war or peace, victory or defeat. It is dependent only 
on God, His Word, and men of faith in Him. Of this Church we 
are not speaking here. It has nothing unusual to do in wartime. 
All times are wartime to it, at least until it moves from its state 
militant into its state triumphant. 

The church is also a human organization. As a human or- 
gamzation, whether we consider it narrowly, in its parochial 
limitations, or broadly, in its world-embracing structures, it is an 
organized association of human beings having certain things, 
usually regarded as religious, in common. This organization of 
human beings is, partly at least, under the jurisdiction of men. Its 
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form of organization, its government, its meetings, its property, 
its relation to other social groups, and other such human and 
material elements of its life, are within the jurisdiction of human 
authorities, ecclesiastical and secular. It is dependent on many 
human and material things, one of which is the state. The state 
may, quite properly, regulate aspects of the church’s life as this 
life impinges upon the life of the state. It may, for instance, grant 
or refuse incorporation to a church, tax or exempt from tax a 
church’s holdings, regulate the church’s financial transactions, 
close church buildings and prohibit church assemblies, draft church 
members and take possession of church property for its own 
uses, when it deems any of these necessary for the public welfare. 
This is the church of which we are speaking here. Because 
wartime affects almost everything human and material, it 
definitely affects this human organization that we call the church. 
Our problem is to discover what this church must do and what it 
must not do in wartime. 

Now, our problem would be relatively simple were the Church 
as organism and the church as organization two totally distinct and 
separate entities. They are not. There is a relation between 
them—at least, should be. The organism should find embodiment 
in the organization; the organization should give expression and 
furtherance to the organism. And, imperfectly and incompletely, 
this is what they do. So close is the relation at times that it is 
practically impossible to determine what is organism and what is 
organization. Here is the source of much confusion and con- 
flict. Church men and state men, not without reason, confound 
the two. Trouble ensues. This is likely to be true particularly in 
wartime, when both church and state are struggling for their 
very life. 

Our problem is still further complicated by the fact that 
church men do not agree on the relation that exists, or should 
exist, between the organism and the organization. There are 
those who hold that the two are mutually exclusive, even hostile; 
there are others who practically identify the two. And between 
these ultra-reds and these ultra-violets we find almost every color 
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and shade of the ecclesiastical spectrum. All, or almost all, 
further, cite God in support of their respective positions. They 
have divine guidance—through Scripture, or the church, or ex- 
perience, or intuitive insight, or something; and they know what 
the relation is and also what they are to do and not to do in wartime. 
To some, God has said that “the church is not at war”; to others, 
that it is very much at war. To some, that, like Peter Muhlenberg, 
pastors ought to throw off their clerical robes and show a military 
uniform; to others, that they ought indeed to throw off the 
former, but don a conscientious objector’s prison suit instead. To 
some, that they must not under any circumstance salute the national 
flag; to others, that they must hurry to the nearest shop and buy 
a flag to be placed as near God’s altar as possible. To some, that 
they should support the United N ations; to others, that the Axis 
Powers are God’s elect. All this makes it very difficult. Just what 
is to be the church’s attitude, and stand, in wartime? 

I shall state my position in a series of concise and pointed 
paragraphs, with as little explanation as possible and only enough 
illustrations to indicate what I mean. 

1. In wartime, as at all times, the only thing that basically 
matters to the church is the Church as spiritual organism—that is, 
God and men coming into reconciled relationship and abiding in 
unbroken fellowship in Jesus Christ through God’s unmerited and 
redemptive love and men’s receptive and responsive faith. 

2. In wartime, as at all times, but never so much as in war- 
time, the church must endeavor to embody as completely as possible 
and to express as perfectly as possible the life of the spiritual 
organism. It must have as its never-lost-sight-of, primary ob- 
jective the objective of the organism: the bringing of men into 
relationship with God and holding them there. And to this end 
it must proclaim, teach, live, and demonstrate, in season and out 
of season, its Gospel of saving grace. It has no business to embody 
the life, adopt the objective, or utilize the message, of anything 
other than the spiritual organism—of any philosophy, of any 
science, of any social program, of any culture, of any nation or 
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group of nations, of anything at all besides the organism of the 
Church. 

3. In wartime the church must slough off anything and 
everything that does not contribute to, or that subtracts from, the 
intensive and extensive development of the spiritual organism— 
as, for example, all strait-jacket ecclesiasticism that limits the 
movement of God’s grace to the superimposed confines of orders, 
rites, and traditions; all dictatorial officialism, whether ecumenical 
or parochial, that is sure that all wisdom and honor and power and 
dominion is the sole possession of those who have been able to 
muster a majority vote in some ecclesiastical meeting; all mechan- 
istic theories and mechanical interpretations of the Bible, that 
prescribe to God the way He must speak to men and prescribe for 
men what they must hear when God, through His Word, speaks 
‘to them; all dead orthodoxy and all dissolute heterodoxy, with 
their mummified or disintegrated theologies, through which men 
have never yet felt, and cannot now feel, the heart-beat of divine 
love; all wooden ritual, whether aesthetically formed or unaestheti- 
cally formless, that by its showiness or by its shabbiness draws 
attention to itself and makes impossible a vital communion with 
the Eternal; all mere professionalism, whether in the pulpit or in 
the counsel chamber, whether at the altar or at the sick-bed, that 
shows, by its broadened phylacteries of stance or gait or gesture 
or voice, that it is aware of nothing else so much as of its own 
importance; all parochialism, synodicalism, sectionalism, and 
sectarianism, that in their myopia cannot see the Omnipresent 
present anywhere save within their self-determined, hermetically 
sealed borders; and so on ad infinitum—in brief, all anything that 
limits the charismatic movement of God in the spiritual organism 
and the efficacy of the organism in its charismatic ministry to its 
own and to others. All these the church must slough off, for its 
own good and for the good of the world; for wartime calls for 
reality, genuineness, and unhampered vitality. 

4. In wartime the church must engage in an aggressive, per- 
sistent, and unending redemptive and reconciling ministry to all 
individuals and to all groups. With a devotion that is utterly ob- 
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livious of its own safety and security, it must reach out, anywhere, 
everywhere, to redeem, to regenerate, to reconcile, to reconstruct, 
to recreate. Let me illustrate with only a very few examples. It 
must thus minister to its members, to the unchurched community, 
to the workers in defense industries, to those in military service, to 
pacifists and conscientious objectors in camps or prisons, to refu- 
gees and captured foes, to the sick, the wounded, the dying, and 
the bereaved, to government officials, to leaders of the war effort, 
and to the champions of peace. It must draw no lines in this 
ministry—no lines of nationality, of race, of color, of class, or 
political or social ideology, of creed, of religion. It must be a 
universal ministry, limited only by its resources. It must carry on 
this ministry through multiplied services of worship—weekdays 
as well as Sundays—in the churches, in theaters, in shops, in 
service centers, in camps, on board ships, in the field; through in- 
tensified pastoral labors—day or night—in every place where there 
is heard the cry of human need; through a revived and revitalized 
lay activity, through a lay ministry, individual and group, of saving 
and serving love, in such things as the care of children whose 
fathers are at the front and whose mothers are in civilian indus- 
tries, the care of youth who are exposed to grave moral temp- 
tations, the care of transients like soldiers on furlough and sailors 
on leave, the care of the destitute and homeless and injured after 
a bombing or during an evacuation, and so on, endlessly; through 
social programs, held anywhere where needed, to relieve the 
terrible tensions of wartime. And all this, plus much more, for 
one purpose: to redeem, regenerate, reconcile, reconstruct, re- 
create. Never is its objective merely that of the state or of any other 
secular society; always it is ultimately spiritual: a new person, 
living a new life, in a new sort of society, under God. 

5. In wartime the church should let its voice be heard in 
the community—local, national, and international—on spiritual and 
moral matters that are vital to the well-being of the community. It 
has a right to speak, whether men will hear or no. It has a right 
to try to make its influence felt through the spiritual means it has 
at its disposal. It has a right to speak on such matters as: a 
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continuous supply of men for its ministry, a sufficient provision for 
the spiritual needs of men in the armed forces, a proper protection 
of the community’s youth against vicious forces that utilize war’s 
unnatural living conditions to wreck the spiritual and moral life 
of young men and young women, a program of civilian labor that 
by its seven-day work-week and excessively long hours leaves 
men without time and spirit to attend to their religious needs, a 
propaganda policy that makes truth as precious as was the word 
of the Lord in the days of Samuel’s childhood, a national program 
of sheer vengefulness against a foe, and innumerable other such 
issues that become part and parcel of community life in wartime. 
On such issues the church may, and I believe must, speak—not as a 
partisan, not as a political force, not as a champion of any specific 
program of social revolution or reconstruction, not even as an 
external reformer of men’s morals, but as a prophet of God who 
must bear the burden of the Lord to Bethel (whether Bethel be 
spelled Bethel, or Berlin, or Tokyo, or London, or Washington) 
whether Bethel likes it or not. 

6. In wartime the church must be willing to yield to the 
necessities of the situation created by war and to cooperate with 
the secular community to the extent that the church’s conscience, 
enlightened by the Word of God, permits. To illustrate: If the 
secular community requires every bit of available metal to supply 
its war needs, the church should be willing to yield its metal fences, 
its bells, its organ pipes, and even its crosses. If blackout pro- 
visions, fire-fighting equipment, and other such precautions are 
ordered, it is the duty of the church to obey. If church buildings 
are needed for the hospitalization of the wounded or for the 
housing of the homeless, they must be made available. If organi- 
zations are requested to prepare themselves for emergency services 
—assistance in hospitals, guidance during blackouts, rescue work 
during or after bombardments, help in evacuating persons—there 
is no reason why church organizations should not respond. If 
taxing church property, if the temporary closing of churches, if 
limiting of building materials, if discontinuance of special privileges 
to churches, if discontinuance of exemptions and deferments for 
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ministers, become essential to the life of the community, the church 
ought, with good grace, to make the necessary sacrifices. This 
does not mean that the church as church is under obligation to 
promote the secular community’s war effort. .In my judgment it 
is not. Indeed, in my judgment, it has no business promoting any 
war effort; this is not its mission. It means that the church, which 
enjoys privileges and protection from the secular community, ought 
to yield its human and material resources when this same com- 
munity officially requires them. However, there is a limit to what 
may be yielded, a limit to the kind and amount of cooperation that 
may be given. Where this limit is, no one can say for another, at 
least not specifically. It is a matter of God-enlightened conscience. 
The church must obey its corporate conscience; and the individual 
member must obey his individual conscience, taking into full 
account always the corporate conscience of the church. 

7. In wartime, however, as at all times, the church must 
resolutely refuse to yield to any authority, any measure from any 
source whatsoever, in anything that would injure or undermine 
the life of the Church as spiritual organism. If, for example, any 
secular society—for instance, the state—were to require that the 
church cease to worship God, or to proclaim the God-given Gospel, 
or to live according to the revealed will of God, or to transmit its 
spiritual heritage to its children; or if it should require that hence- 
forth the church worship some other object than God, proclaim 
some other message, live some other kind of life, transmit some 
alien heritage—then the church would have to refuse its obedience. 
It cannot yield, not even to the state, in anything that would jeop- 
ardize the life of the spiritual organism. This point is crucially 
important, especially in wartime and in time of national or world 
revolution. Let me try to make it clearer by a few contrasts. If 
the state should require the closing of churches to prevent the 
spread of an epidemic through the community, this requirement 
the church must comply with. If, however, the state should re- 
quire the closing of churches to prevent the worship of God, this 
the church must resist. If community pressure should demand that 
ministers enlist for the defense of the community in a dire 
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emergency, this the church might well yield to. But if this pres- 
sure were for the purpose of silencing the witness of these 
ministers, it would have to be resisted. The church must not yield 
that which endangers the spiritual organism. It may give its body, 
certainly its clothing; but it must not yield its soul. 

8. In wartime the church must prepare for peacetime. It 
is not within the scope of this presentation to go into details of 
what the church should do. Suffice it to point out three main 
lines of preparation, with perhaps a few concrete illustrations, 
which the church ought to follow. First, it should prepare itself 
for its post-war task, by restudying its mission and its means and its 
methods, by discovering its weaknesses and eliminating them, by 
finding its resources and utilizing them, by revitalizing its member- 
ship and its life for post-war tasks, by preparing a more able leader- 
ship among clergy and laity, by foreseeing its coming tasks and 
laying plans to fulfill them. Secondly, it should prepare itself for the 
almost certain shocks of the post-war world—for terrific economic 
stress and distress, for large-scale social upheaval and perhaps 
world-wide revolution, for extreme bitterness and open hostility 
against all institutions that will appear to have been associated 
with the war-making classes, and many others—by consolidating 
and merging forces (church bodies, colleges, seminaries, local 
congregations), by cooperating wholeheartedly where unification 
is impossible (denominations, missions abroad, programs of 
Christian education), by developing the spirit of ecumenicity 
throughout all churches and all their members, by developing 
flexibility and adjustability to new social conditions, by determin- 
ing to tear the church loose from class consciousness and doing it. 
Third, it should make its definite and significant contribution to 
preparing the world for the acceptance of a peace that is universally 
just, thoroughly humanitarian, decently considerate of the de- 
feated, strongly contributory to world brotherhood, and genuinely 
possessed of the quality of durability. How? By preparing and 
disseminating Christian principles of peace, by collaborating with 
governments in working out these principles in practical measures 
that may be included in peace treaties, by getting church members 
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—and, to the extent that this is possible, others also—to introduce 
now into their daily living the principles of peace, such as humility, 
righteousness, stewardship, self-sacrifice, forgiveness, recon- 
ciliation. 

9. In wartime, finally, the church must have, and show, an 
undefeatable faith in God, the living, ruling, ever-triumphant 
God. He is God; and He holds His Church, the spiritual organism, 
in His all-merciful heart and in His all-mighty hand. It will pre- 
vail. Nothing can prevail against it. For the Church is God’s, 
and He is God. It may, of course, like its Lord, be called to walk 
the via dolorosa, to climb the bald height of Golgotha, to be 
stretched and shamed upon some accursed rood. It may, perhaps, 
in some dark hour of torture feel itself forsaken even of Him who 
cannot forsake it, and cry out in its anguish of soul, “Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani?’ But He will be there, for He is God. And 
the Church must know it—and will. And it will commend itself, 
with what seems to be its last gasping breath, to Him: ‘Father, 
into Thy hands.” And it will rise again. It will rise again, 
because God is God. 

And now a word on the pastor; for our subject is “The Church 
and the Pastor in Wartime.’ He is a member of the church, 
an officer of it, a servant of it. When he knows what the church 
must do, it should not be difficult for him to discover what he him- 
self must do: have undefeatable faith in God, have an eye single to 
the welfare of the Church as spiritual organism, and lead the 
organized church, in war as in peace, in the way that runs from a 
crib to a cross, from a cross to a tomb, and from a tomb to a 
throne, around which stand a multitude, their wartime over, their 
peacetime come, with palms of victory in their hands, singing, 
“Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.”’ 
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| A TIME of national or international crisis, one of two general 
points of view is controlling. On the one hand, men focus at- 
tention only upon the emergencies by which they are immediately 
confronted. In the main, they seek to summon the forces which 
tradition, accident, or common purpose has thrown on their side 
in order to conquer those whom they consider current incarnations 
of iniquity. They become bent upon a surgical operation to re- 
move the social infection. They avoid or postpone thought about 
the causes that have produced the disease. When the operation 
seems to be successful, they are lulled into a state of false security. 
On the other hand, men regard more inclusively the catastrophe 
which the force of circumstances has precipitated. They recognize 
that the emergencies thus created call for immediate action. They 
make an effort to understand the situation into which they have 
been more or less unwillingly thrust and to govern their action by 
an enlightened conscience. They operate; but in the process of the 
operation, surgical or otherwise, they are intent upon the identifi- 
cation and removal of the highly complex causes for the illness. 
While sweeping generalizations are obviously hazardous, it 
may be claimed upon reasonable evidence that these two points of 
view represent a significant difference between the last war and the 
present conflict. During the period of actual fighting in the first 
World War, the people of the United States gave little thought to 
the manner in which nations of the world should be related to each 
other in order that future wars might be avoided. The popular 
slogan, ‘““Make the world safe for democracy,” could be construed 
to have bearing upon a solid future. In reality, it served only as 
an emotional device to arouse enthusiasm for fighting and winning 
the war. This indifference to a long-range plan for peace was fur- 
ther demonstrated in the unwillingness of Congress and of the 
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people throughout the land to support President Wilson’s proposals 
for more organic participation in world affairs by the United 
States. 

The situation today is vastly different. The insistent concern 
of people in every walk of life about peace and the problems of 
post-war settlements is perhaps unprecedented in the history of all 
wars. Particularly worthy of note is the fact that the study of 
peace issues is relatively objective. For all people, it is stimulated 
by the strain under which men are now living. Nevertheless, it is 
pursued with the idea that after the war an entirely fresh start 
must be made on premises which hold promise of avoiding a repe- 
tition of international strife. This concern about post-war settle- 
ments while the war is being fought offers a hopeful sign. Only 
as the enlightened voice of the masses constructively influences the 
proposals and declarations of the leaders can an equitable disposal 
of world affairs be achieved. 


THE DELAWARE CONFERENCE 


As a result of this wide-spread interest, perhaps as an ex- 
pression of it, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America instituted the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace. This Commission differs from other com- 
missions of the Council in that it is autonomous and operates 
through the Council only when its findings and proposals touch the 
life of churches. It is made up of men and women who have been 
nominated by their respective church bodies. However, the find- 
ings of the Commission are not to be considered binding upon the 
churches from which its representation is drawn. 

In the autumn of 1941 the Commission decided to call a 
National Study Conference where the part which the church ought 
to play in a just and durable peace could be thoroughly discussed. 
This move may have been animated by the conference of two 
hundred Christian leaders of Great Britain, held at Malvern in 
January, 1941. The Malvern Conference had expressed itself on 
changes that ought to be effected in the British social order and in 
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the relations of Great Britain with other nations if the anticipated 
peace is to be in any sense permanent.* The declaration of a state 
of war by the United States on December 8 seemed to offer no 
reasonable deterrent to the proposed conference. A number of 
preparatory studies were inaugurated. The Commission’s Com- 
mittee on Direction prepared the preliminary draft of a Statement 
of Guiding Principles. Four special committees were assigned the 
task of preparing discussion materials dealing with the specific 
functions of the church in the matter of peace, and with political, 
economic, and social aspects. 

The Conference met at Ohio Wesleyan University, March 3 
to 5. Three hundred seventy-one persons attended. The 
professional conference-goer was conspicuously in the minority. 
The significance of the issue to be considered enlisted enthusiastic 
interest not only of clergymen and presidents and professors of 
universities and theological seminaries, but also of economists and 
statesmen. At the first plenary session of the Conference it was 
agreed to limit the discussion to the problems of peace and post-war 
settlements. The immediate present and its complexities were 
to be introduced only in so far as they had direct bearing upon the 
achievement of peace. 

To permit a more intensive consideration of the factors which 
are significant in a just and durable peace—church, political, 
economic, social—the Conference was divided into four sections. 
At its final plenary session the revised Statement of Guiding Prin- 
ciples, prepared by the Commission, and somewhat more detailed 
reports prepared by each of the four sections were adopted in sub- 
stance. These findings have been published in a Bulletin en- 
titled A Message from the National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable Peace. It should be pointed 
out that the Conference, in adopting this Message, spoke only for 
itself and assumed full responsibility for the publication of its 
findings. 


1 Toward a Christian Britain is a more recent statement based upon the deliberations 
of the Malvern Conference. 
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Wide publicity has been given the results of the Delaware 
Conference. While varying reactions have been forthcoming, 
they have been generally favorable. Even non-participating bodies 
have expressed the opinion that the Message on the Churches and 
a Just and Durable Peace merits serious study and further develop- 
ment. Out of fairness it should be stated that the Conference 
representatives responsible for this document in no sense con- 
sidered it a final product but looked upon it rather as a first stage 
of thinking on a highly significant subject. Its purposes will be 
best served if it is used as a basis for study and as a means to 
stimulate activity in behalf of a plan for an equitable peace. The 
Statement of Guiding Principles, and the Resolution of the Con- 
ference suggesting uses to which it may be put are here inserted as 
a sample of the Conference’s point of view.’ 

As members of the Commission established by the Federal Council of 
Churches to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, we have prepared 
this statement. 

The principles upon which world order must depend seem to us to be 
found among those which men of goodwill throughout the ages have 
accepted as part of the moral law. In this we rejoice. For peace will 
require the cooperation of men of all nations, races and creeds. We have 
therefore first set out (Points 1 to 9) those guiding principles which, it seems 
to us, Christians and non-Christians alike can accept. 

We believe that a special responsibility rests upon the people of the 
United States. We accordingly (Point 10) express our thoughts in that 
regard. 

Above all, we are impressed by the supreme responsibility which rests 
upon Christians. Moral law may point the way to peace, but Christ, we be- 
lieve, showed that way with greatest clarity. We therefore, in conclusion 
(Points 10 to 13), address ourselves to Christians. 

1) WE BELIEVE that moral law, no less than physical law, undergirds 
our world. There is a moral order which is fundamental and eternal, and 
which is relevant to the corporate life of men and the ordering of human 
society. If mankind is to escape chaos and recurrent war, social and political 
institutions must be brought into conformity with this moral order. 

2) WE BELIEVE that the sickness and suffering which afflict our present 
society are proof of indifference to, as well as direct violation of, the moral 


2 A Message from the National Study Conference on the Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace, pp. 10-14. 
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law. All share in responsibility for the present evils. There is none who 
does not need forgiveness. A mood of genuine penitence is therefore de- 
manded of us—individuals and nations alike. 

3) WE BELIEVE that it is contrary to the moral order that nations in 
their dealings with one another should be motivated by a spirit of revenge 
and retaliation. Such attitudes will lead, as they always have led, to renewed 
conflict. 

4) WE BELIEVE that the principle of cooperation and mutual concern, 
implicit in the moral order and essential to a just and durable peace, calls for 
true community of nations. The interdependent life of nations must be 
ordered by agencies having the duty and the power to promote and safeguard 
the general welfare of all peoples. Only thus can wrongs be righted and 
justice and security be achieved. A world of irresponsible, competing and 
unrestrained national sovereignties, whether acting alone or in alliance or in 
coalition, is a world of international anarchy. It must make place for a 
higher and more inclusive authority. 

5) WE BELIEVE that economic security is no less essential than political 
security to a just and durable peace. Such security nationally and inter- 
nationally involves among other things the use of material resources and 
the tools of production to raise the general standard of living. Nations are 
not economically self-sufficient, and the natural wealth of the world is not 
evenly distributed. Accordingly the possession of such natural resources 
should not be looked upon as an opportunity to promote national advantage 
or to enhance the prosperity of some at the expense of others. Rather such 
possession is a trust to be discharged in the general interest. This calls for 
more than an offer to sell to all on equal terms. Such an offer may be a 
futile gesture unless those in need can, through the selling of their own goods 
and services, acquire the means of buying. The solution of this problem, 
doubtless involving some international organization, must be accepted as a 
responsibility by those who possess natural resources needed by others. 

6) WE BELIEVE that international machinery is required to facilitate the 
easing of such economic and political tensions as are inevitably recurrent in 
a world which is living and therefore changing. Any attempt to freeze an 
order of society by inflexible treaty specifications is bound, in the long run, 
to jeopardize the peace of mankind. Nor must it be forgotten that refusal to 
assent to needed change may be as immoral as the attempt by violent means 
to force such change. 

7) WE BELIEVE that that government which derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed is the truest expression of the rights and dignity 
of man. This requires that we seek autonomy for all subject and colonial 
peoples. Until that shall be realized, the task of colonial government is no 
longer one of exclusive national concern. It must be recognized as a common 
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responsibility of mankind, to be carried out in the interests of the colonial 
peoples by the most appropriate form of organization. This would, in many 
cases, make colonial government a task of international collaboration for the 
benefit of colonial peoples who would, themselves, have a voice in their gov- 
ernment. As the agencies for the promotion of world-wide political and 
economic security become effective, the moral, social and material welfare of 
colonial populations can be more fully realized. 

8) WE BELIEVE that military establishments should be internationally 
controlled and be made subject to law under the community of nations. For 
one or more nations to be forcibly deprived of their arms while other nations 
retain the right of maintaining or expanding their military establishments can 
only produce an uneasy peace for a limited period. Any initial arrangement 
which falls short of this must therefore be looked upon as temporary and 
provisional. 

9) WE BELIEVE that the right of all men to pursue work of their own 
choosing and to enjoy security from want and oppression is not limited by 
race, color or creed. The rights and liberties of racial and religious minorities 
in all lands should be recognized and safeguarded. Freedom of religious 
worship, of speech and assembly, of the press, and of scientific inquiry and 
teaching are fundamental to human development and in keeping with the 
moral order. 

10) WE BELIEVE that, in bringing international relations into conformity 
with the moral law, a very heavy responsibility devolves upon the United 
States. For at least a generation we have held preponderant economic power 
in the world, and with it the capacity to influence decisively the shaping of 
world events. It should be a matter of shame and humiliation to us that 
actually the influences shaping the world have largely been irresponsible 
forces. Our own positive influence has been impaired because of concen- 
tration on self and on our short-range material gains. Many of the major 
preconditions of a just and durable peace require changes of national policy 
on the part of the United States. Among such may be mentioned: equal 
access to natural resources, economic collaboration, equitable treatment of 
racial minorities, international control of tariffs, limitation of armaments. 
participation in world government. We must be ready to subordinate im- 
mediate and particular national interests to the welfare of all. If the future 
is to be other than a repetition of the past, the United States must accept the 
responsibility for constructive action commensurate with its power and 
opportunity. 

11) We BeELIEve that a supreme responsibility rests with the Church. 
The Church, being a creation of God in Jesus Christ, is called to proclaim to 
all men everywhere the way of life. Moreover, the Church which is now in 
reality a world community, may be used of God to develop His spirit of 
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righteousness and love in every race and nation and thus to make possible 
a just and durable peace. For this service Christians must now dedicate 


themselves, seeking forgiveness for their sins and the constant guidance and 
help of God. 


12) WE BELIEVE that, as Christian citizens, we must seek to translate 
our beliefs into practical realities and to create a public opinion which will 
insure that the United States shall play its full and essential part in the cre- 
ation of a moral way of international living. We must strive within the life 
of our own nation for change which will result in the more adequate applica- 
tion here of the principles above enumerated as the basis for a just and 
durable world order. 


13) WE BELIEVE that the eternal God revealed in Christ is the Ruler of 
men and of nations and that His purpose in history will be realized. For us 
He is the source of moral law and the power to make it effective. Amid 
the darkness and tragedy of the world of today we are upheld by faith that 
the kingdoms of this world will become the kingdom of Christ and that He 
shall reign forever and ever. 

The Conference received and gave its “general endorsement” 
to this Statement of Guiding Principles in the following action: 

This Conference, as a representative group of Christian Churches, gives 
its general endorsement to the Statement of Guiding Principles prepared by 
the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. It accepts 
the first nine Principles as a formulation of fundamentals of Christian Ethics, 
and it believes that acceptance of these fundamentals by all peoples and gov- 
ernments is essential to the eventual establishment of a just and durable 
peace. It recognizes the special responsibilities of the United States as 
formulated in Principle 10. It emphasizes the unique responsibilities and 
opportunities of the Christian Church in the present crisis as these are formu- 
lated in Principles 11-13. 

The Conference recommends that this Statement of Principles be used 
as effectively as possible by the Commission and the Federal Council of 
Churches 

a) To crystalize public opinion on these basic issues. (The preparation 
and very wide distribution of a brief summary of these Principles, so simple 
as to be within the grasp of every American citizen, would greatly promote 
such crystallization of public opinion.) 

b) To call the attention of specialists in the political, economic and 
social areas, in their formulation of more concrete proposals, to the pre- 
eminent importance of these central spiritual and Christian insights. 

c) To provide our government and other governments with a formula- 
tion of the spiritual bases for eventual armistice and peace proposals, and 
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d) To provide Christians with criteria for appraising specific armistice 
and peace terms when these come to be formulated. 

In order that its deliberations might become effective at two 
strategic points—with government officials and with citizens 
throughout the land—the Conference adopted the following 


resolutions :* 
1. Presentation of Message to Government Officials 

Wuereas the National Study Conference has noted with deep satis- 
faction the steps now being taken by the government of the United States 
to anticipate the needs and problems of the post-war period, AND WHEREAS 
this Conference within its competence has been engaged in an effort to make 
articulate the concern of our churches for a peace that shall be just and 
durable, BE IT RESOLVED that this Conference call upon the Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace to lay before the President of 
the United States and other government officials the findings of this 
Conference. 
2. Follow-Up of the Conference 

Wuereas the National Study Conference recognizes the need for a 
continuous study of the problems with which it has here been concerned, and 
that this Conference represents the beginning stage in an educational process 
which must continue through and following the war, BE IT RESOLVED that the 
findings of this Conference be transmitted to several communions, to the city 
and state councils of churches, to the churches abroad, to the leadership of 
summer conferences, to secular organizations engaged in similar studies and 
to the agencies cooperating on the Federal Council’s Commission. Ber IT 
FURTHER RESOLVED that the Conference calls upon the several communions 
either on their own initiative or in cooperation with the Commission to plan 
for a series of study conferences in various parts of the country and that 
they make possible the widest distribution of the reports of this Conference 
to their own leaders, lay and clerical. Br IT FURTHER RESOLVED that in view 
of the imperative need for expanding the work of the Commission the respec- 
tive communions be urged to give the fullest collaboration and support to the 
work of the Commission and that each communion be urged to assign for 
full time service in this work one or more of the ablest leaders who would 


maintain cooperative relations with the Commission. 
3 [bid., p. 30. 


THE ROLE oF THE CHURCH 


Since interest in post-war settlements has become so wide- 
spread and since it has been made articulate in the findings of the 
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Delaware Conference, the Christian church in its separate com- 
munions is called upon to determine what its stand shall be. Two 
quite obvious statements, each of which carries with it significant 
implications, will suffice as an introduction to the consideration of 
this problem. 

Practically the entire world is at war. From an objective 
point of view three results are possible: victory for the United 
Nations; victory for the Axis Powers; a stalemate, perhaps by vir- 
tue of exhaustion. Within each of these there are various sub- 
ordinate possibilities. For example, it is generally understood that 
before the rise of national socialism in Germany, the majority of 
the people were leaning toward some form of communism. A 
victory by the United Nations, in which Russia has been a prime 
factor, could conceivably be the basis for a communistic Europe. 
Further, instead of a single armistice and peace conference, as was 
the case after the last war, there undoubtedly will be a number. 
One armistice—between Germany and France—has already been 
signed. The unpredictable nature of the war’s outcome makes it 
impossible to fashion in advance a highly specific plan for inter- 
national relations in the post-war world. On this point statesmen 
and churchmen are pretty well in agreement. 

A second statement is equally obvious. At some time in the 
near or distant future the war will end. Reduced to a simplicity 
which by virtue of the complexity of the situation is almost absurd, 
the problem confronting those interested in a just peace is 
two-fold: (1) To arrive at a plan whereby the nations of the world 
may live together amicably and whereby, when friction arises, as 
it inevitably will arise, machinery will be available for non- 
militaristic settlement. Such a plan may be introduced in a com- 
plete form at the outset, or it may be inaugurated cumulatively, 
that is, from the simplest step on through the more complex stages. 
(2) To secure strong enough enlightened popular support to bring 
political representatives to the point where they will promote and 
administer such a plan. 

The sequence of these two needs is not necessarily chrono- 
logical. Since no highly specific plan is possible before the con- 
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ditions at the end of the war are known, the enlightment of public 
opinion must be attempted before a plan has been fully evolved. 
Moreover, since peace is made not by churchmen but by political 
representatives, efforts to influence the appointment of the right 
kind of representatives and to stimulate their interest in fashioning 
and promoting the right kind of plan must be exerted from the very 
outset. 

Assuming that this two-fold statement represents the problem 
in irreducible terms, what part shall the church play? Clear 
thinking is highly important at this point. The primary function 
of the church is to preach the Gospel at all times; that is, to seek 
to make the Gospel effective in the life of man. This involves, 
first of all, the establishment of a right relationship between the 
individual believer and God, through Christ. Closely associated 
with this is the establishment of right relations among individuals 
who stand in immediate or even distant contact with each other. 
In the traditional performance of its task, the church has concerned 
itself with these two implications of the Gospel. 

The problem with which we are now confronted moves beyond 
the two areas aiready mentioned. Does it lie within the province 
of the church to seek to bring peace not only to the individual 
in his relations with God, not only to the individual in his relations 
with other individuals, but also to groups of people or nations with 
other nations? Quite specifically, does it lie within the church’s 
function to seek to remove or to decrease the more frequently 
recurring occasions of international conflict? Is the church in- 
terested in world peace, that is, in peace among the nations of the 
world? 

An affirmative answer seems unavoidable. Since it is the 
function of the church to preach the Gospel at all times and under 
all circumstances, the church must ‘discern’ the times and the 
seasons and must ‘decipher the meaning’ of each succeeding era 
and bear witness to the word and will of God in each concrete sit- 
uation. In so doing the church will issue a call to repentance in 


which both church and nation shall acknowledge their separate and 


corporate guilt before God. In their purely temporal aspects, 
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and apart from their spiritual functions, the churches are powerful 
social institutions. As such they must concern themselves at all 
times in a vital and primary way with social confusion and chaos.* 
The affirmative answer is supported both by the spiritual and 
temporal aspects of the church. However, in order that the dis- 
tinctive nature of the church may be sustained, two limitations 
ought to be observed. 

a) The church must set forth only those principles and pro- 
posals for group relationships which would be right at any time and 
under any circumstances. This means that the suggestions which 
the church offers cannot be premised upon the result of any war. 
Its recommendations must be the kind that would make for har- 
monious international life at any time. The possibility of initiating 
such plans and of carrying them to real effectiveness is recog- 
nizedly conditional upon a victory in any war by the side that is 
more altruistically inclined and that has the well-being of all man- 
kind more at heart. The recognition that constructive plans may 
more readily be put into practice in the event of such a victory 
may be a strong motive for individuals to participate in a govern- 
ment’s foreign policies to whatever extent their consciences permit. 
This, however, does not affect the proposals of the church, for 
the church as such must proclaim a truth that ought to be applied 
under any conditions. 

b) In that the church is concerned with the proclamation of 
fundamental truth, it must be careful about the support it offers 
any specific proposal. It cannot be the devotee of any one of the 
varied plans for post-war settlements now being advanced; nor 
can it be the proponent of any one political party, form of govern- 
ment, or system of economics. Recognizing this limitation, the 
church may weigh the worth of specific proposals and indicate the 
extent to which the specific proposals hold promise of exemplifying 
the right relations among individuals and nations for which it 
contends. 


4 Ibid., p. 9. 
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With these limitations in mind it becomes necessary to test 
the seriousness of the church’s interest in peace among the nations 
of the world. Three further questions, not exhaustive but quite 
significant, demand an answer. 

1) Is the church seriously enough interested to prepare and 
to administer an educational program for its immediate con- 
stituency? As a result of the Delaware Conference, many sep- 
arate communions are constructing courses on post-war settlements 
for use by young people and adults in the Sunday church school 
or in informal study groups. The Parish and Church School 
Board of the United Lutheran Church is preparing a study manual 
of this kind and expects to have it available for distribution early 
in the fall of 1942. The limitations previously alluded to are recog- 
nized as valid in this plan. Five major objectives have been pro- 
posed : 

1. To stimulate people to think internationally and ecumenically. 

2. To help them to understand the fundamental Christian principles 
which pertain to peace. 


3. To lead them to a study of specific proposals for international settle- 
ments. 


4. To create an alertness to opportunity for action as Christian citizens. 


5. To prepare them to act intelligently when the opportunity for action 
arrives. 


The preparation and use of a study course can in no sense be 
construed as a complete educational program. The entire congre- 
gation in every church ought to be kept informed of developments 
in the movement toward world peace. While the issue must be 
properly balanced with the full scope of the Gospel, there is place 
for sermons and announcements with the purpose of keeping Chris- 
tians moving toward the final objective. In some congregations 
committees have been appointed to administer all activities that 
pertain to the subject of peace-study courses, the dissemination of 
up-to-date information, and the preparation for action when the 
opportune time arrives. Whatever procedures may be followed, 
the responsibility seems clear. Whether viewed as a spiritual 
organism or as a temporal organization, the church in its world- 
wide mission and in its local program must seek to inform its mem- 
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bers about the part they can play and to awaken that sense of 
responsibility which will lead to fruitful cooperation. 

2) Is the church seriously enough interested to consider gov- 
ernmental officials as part of its educational constituency? It is 
an obvious fact that representatives of governments, not of 
churches, will draw and act upon peace proposals. To delay action 
until the final peace conference is held may well spell disaster. To 
be sure, the crucial point will be reached at the time when national 
representatives convene to determine how the life of nations shall 
be ordered in the post-war world. For not the severity of a war, 
but the injustice of a peace makes national enemies and sows the 
seeds for future wars. However, it must be remembered that the 
adverse experiences of centuries have to be contended with and 
overcome. Consequently the church must fashion some plan of 
action which will establish a point of contact with national leaders 
as early as possible and maintain that contact until a satisfactory 
final decision has been reached. 

As individual Christians become informed about their respon- 
sibilities and opportunities, they may express their convictions to 
their state or federal representatives. Church groups or groups 
of churchmen may express to the government the opinions held by 
a majority of their constituencies. Such expression of opinion 
may be official if the church is willing to commit itself to a formal 
stand. Or it may be unofficial, as was the case when the findings 
of the Delaware Conference were transmitted to the federal gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

Whatever means are finally employed, it seems entirely within 
the province of the church to proclaim its convictions to all men, 
including those delegated with civil authority. The church must 
make its position known. Governmental leaders must comprehend 
what that position is. In no other way can the church have a 
salutary effect upon the relations among groups of people, namely, 
upon the nations of the world. 

3) Is the United Lutheran Church in America seriously 
enough interested to cooperate with other churches in working for 
world peace? This question cannot be ignored. As the voice of 
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Christendom becomes more concerted, the possibility of a serious 
hearing increases. This holds true for the entire world. It is 
equally true for the United States. 

Organic union among various churches is not here involved. 
The question has to do with cooperation towards an objective upon 
which there is substantial unanimity of opinion. Too frequently 
differences have been magnified or distorted and agreements mini- 
mized or overlooked. Can we, with clear conscience, hold aloof 
from or be lukewarm toward the efforts of those in whose final 
purpose we concur? It seems specious to claim that we cannot 
accept the statements formulated by others when we refuse to 
share the responsibility of formulating the statements. 

The claim may validly be advanced that cooperation must not 
stop with those who pass under the name of Christian, but must be 
extended to men of good will everywhere. There are times when 
the statement, “He that is not with me is against me,” holds true. 
We must never forget that Jesus also said, “For he that is not 
against us is for us.” 

Granting that a general, final objective can be commonly held, 
it is of importance that some agreement be reached on the pro- 
cedures by which the objective is to be attained. Various repre- 
sentative individuals and groups have reported their views. Three 
formulations here follow. The reader will find it interesting and 
profitable to compare these with the Statement of Guiding Prin- 
ciples quoted above. 

The first is a statement by Professor Emil Brunner to which 
complete agreement was given at an informal conference sum- 
moned by the provisional committee of the World Council of 
Churches. The conference, held at Geneva almost on the eve of 
the present war, was attended by church leaders and students of in- 
ternational affairs from most of the countries of Europe, from 
America, and from the Far East.® 


The Gospel . . . contains directions for life and for the mutual relations 


that should exist between states and nations, which every Christian ought to 
know and obey... . 


5 William Paton, The Church and the New Order, pp. 63, 64. 
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We should hardly remain within the limits of Biblical promise if we 
expected that within this sinful world the nations of the earth could ever 
be a perfectly harmonious family of nations, entirely governed by the spirit 
of love. But we do believe that, even in the hard impersonal world of states, 
certain basic principles can and should be the standards of order and conduct. 
Among these principles must be included the equal dignity of all men, respect 
for human life, acknowledgment of the solidarity for good and evil of all 
nations and races of the earth, respect for the plighted word, and the recog- 
nition that power of any kind, political or economic, must be coextensive with 
responsibility. It is true that the proclamation and the acknowledgment of 
these principles does not as such solve one single concrete political problem. 
Nevertheless, these principles, if Christians are resolved to make them the 
basis of their political action, may have much effect and meaning in the 
present chaotic situation where all such standards are being abandoned. 

While it is our Christian faith which urges us to adhere to these prin- 
ciples, they are of such a character that many who do not profess the Christian 
faith, but are equally bewildered by the openly proclaimed moral anarchy, will 
respond with cordial assent. 

We do not forget that the Church can never be satisfied with urging such 
directions upon all its members. It has a greater message for the world, 
the word of redemption and eternal life. But this message will not be taken 
seriously if the Church does not earnestly impress upon its members the 
standards of political conduct which are derived from Christianity. 

The second formulation represents a composite in that a 
group of British churchmen endorsed a pronouncement by Pope 
Pius XII. An open letter signed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Hinsley, the Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council (the Rev. W. H. Armstrong), and the Archbishop of 
York, appeared in The Times on December 21, 1940.° 

The present evils in the world are due to the failure of nations and 
peoples to carry out the laws of God. No permanent peace is possible in 
Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion are made the founda- 
tion of national policy and of all social life. This involves regarding all 
nations as members of one family under the Fatherhood of God. 

We accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out this prin- 
ciple: 

‘I. A fundamental postulate of any just and honourable peace is an 
assurance for all nations great or small, powerful or weak, of their right to 
life and independence. The will of one nation to live must never mean the 


6 Ibid., pp. 58-61. 
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sentence of death passed upon another. When this equality of rights has been 
destroyed, attacked, or threatened, order demands that reparation shall be 
made, and the measure and extent of that reparation is determined not by 
the sword nor by the arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the rules of 
justice and reciprocal equity. 

‘TI. The order thus established, if it is to continue undisturbed and 
ensure true peace, requires that the nations be delivered from the slavery im- 
posed upon them by the race for armaments, and from the danger that ma- 
terial force, instead of serving to protect the right, may become an overbearing 
and tyrannical master. Any peaceful settlement which fails to give funda- 
mental importance to a mutually agreed, organic and progressive disarma- 
ment, spiritual as well as material, or which neglects to ensure the effective 
and loyal implementing of such an agreement, will sooner or later show itself 
to be lacking in coherence and vitality. 

‘TII. The maxims of human wisdom require that in any reorganization 
of international life all parties should learn a lesson from the failures and 
deficiencies of the past. Hence in creating or reconstructing international 
institutions which have so high a mission and such difficult and grave respon- 
sibilities, it is important to bear in mind the experience gained from the in- 
effectiveness or imperfections of previous institutions of the kind. Human 
frailty renders it difficult, not to say impossible, to foresee every contingency 
and guard against every danger at the moment in which treaties are signed ; 
passion and bitter feeling are apt to be still rife. Hence in order that a peace 
may be honourably accepted and in order to avoid arbitrary breaches and 
unilateral interpretations of treaties, it is of the first importance to erect some 
juridical institution which shall guarantee the loyal and faithful fulfilment 
of the conditions agreed upon, and which shall, in case of recognized need, 
revise and correct them. 

‘IV. If a better European settlement is to be reached there is one point 
in particular which should receive special attention: it is the real needs and 
the just demands of nations and populations, and of racial minorities. It 
may be that, in consequence of existing treaties incompatible with them, 
these demands are unable to establish a strictly legal right. Even so, they 
deserve to be examined in a friendly spirit with a view to meeting them by 
peaceful methods, and even, where it appears necessary, by means of an 
equitable and covenanted revision of the treaties themselves. If the balance 
between nations is thus adjusted and the foundation of mutual confidence 
thus laid many incentives to violent action will be removed. 

‘V. But even the best and most detailed regulations will be imperfect 
and foredoomed to failure unless the peoples and those who govern them sub- 
mit willingly to the influence of that spirit which alone can give life, authority 
and binding force to the dead letter of international agreements. They must 
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develop that sense of deep and keen responsibility which measures and weighs 
human statutes according to the sacred and inviolable standards of the law of 
God; they must cultivate that hunger and thirst after justice which is pro- 
claimed as a beatitude in the Sermon on the Mount and which supposes as 
its natural foundation the moral virtue of justice. They must be guided 
by that universal love which is the compendium and most general expression 
of the Christian ideal, and which therefore may serve as a common ground 
also for those who have not the blessing of sharing the same faith with us.’ 

With these basic principles for the order of international life we would 
associate five standards by which economic situations and proposals may be 
tested. 

1, Extreme inequality in wealth and possessions should be abolished. 

2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal opportuni- 
ties of education, suitable for the development of his peculiar capabilities. 

3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded. 

4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to man’s daily work. 

5. The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts to the whole 
human race, and used with due consideration for the needs of the present 
and future generations. 

We are confident that the principles which we have enumerated would 
be accepted by rulers and statesmen throughout the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and would be regarded as the true basis on which a lasting peace 
could be established. 

A third statement was adopted by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis at a convention held at Cincinnati." 

1. The extension of democracy to all peoples including those residing in 
colonial possessions. 

2. The creation of an international organization to adjust differences 
and to provide for cooperative enterprises. 

3. Universal disarmament and the establishment of an international 
police force to be used to restrain aggressor or outlaw nations. 

4. The removal of social injustices which lead to war. 

5. The recognition that the resources of the world belong to all the chil- 
dren of men and should be made available to all irrespective of national 
allegiances. 

There seems to be enough similarity among these statements 
to warrant the conclusion that men of good will, Christians and 
other than Christians alike, are bent upon the same final objective 


of peace among the nations of the world, and are in agreement con- 


7 The War and Peace Tradition of Judaism. (Quoted from The Christian Century, 
April 8, 1942.) 
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cerning many of the conditions essential to that goal. Each group 
must be free to continue to stand for that which represents its 
peculiar genius. Each group will introduce its emphasis upon 
world peace in such a way as not to rob its other accepted objectives 
of the proportion that is their due. Each group will educate its 
own constituency concerning the contribution they, with others, 
can make toward the adequate ordering of international life. As 
all groups proceed with this unified effort, there will be aroused an 
enlightened popular sentiment which governmental leaders will 
neither desire nor dare to ignore. While the war is still being 
fought, such popular sentiment may be transmitted through a host 
of casual channels or through formally introduced documents. It 
will thus perforce have weight with governmental leaders while 
they are in the process of anticipating and formulating general 
plans. When the war is over, this popular sentiment may possibly 
be mediated to the delegates at an official peace conference by a 
formal session of representative churchmen. When national gov- 
ernments vote upon the proposals formulated by the official peace 
conference, public sentiment in the different nations will again be in 
a position to make its power felt. 

Very few people delude themselves into thinking that the war- 
like tendencies and practices of the centuries can be overcome by a 
few conferences, courses of study, or formal documents. It is 
always conceivable, however, that mankind in any generation may 
utilize more fully the powers which God has placed at its disposal 
and that some measure of progress may, with God’s help, be made. 
Even though there should be no discernible gain, a fundamental 
characteristic of Christianity everlastingly to struggle toward an 
accepted goal will continue to inspire men in their effort toward 
peace among the nations of the world. Meanwhile the Gospel of 


reconciliation and eternal life may find more serious lodging in the 
hearts of men. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN A TIME OF WAR 


C. FRANKLIN KOCH 
New York City 


| EAS ence by the pressure exerted on every hand to cause 

citizens of our country to join the “all-out” program for the 
prosecution of the war, pastors are asking themselves, and their 
members are asking them, “What is the function of the church in 
a time of war?” “Does it differ from its function in a time of 
peace?’ Our thinking may be clarified by a statement made by 
the Church Section of the National Study Conference on a Just 
and Durable Peace, held in Delaware, Ohio, early in March, 1942. 


We declare as the major premise that the Church is a spiritual entity, 
one and indivisible, which as such is not and cannot be broken by human 
conflicts. We recognize the particular rights and responsibilities of the 
State in connection with the secular order. But we reaffirm the Christian 
truth that the Church in its essential nature is an ecumenical, supranational 
body, separate from and independent of all states including our own national 
state. The spiritual responsibilities of the Church and the spiritual service 
which it may render derive not from the claims which the State may make but 
from the freedom and autonomy of the Church itself under the Lord Jesus 
Christ who is its Living Head. 


Included in the “spiritual responsibilities of the Church” we believe 
are the following: 

1. Its Preaching Function. Certainly one of the prime func- 
tions of the church is to proclaim the need for confession and re- 
pentance. That is a constant need. But times such as these 
should cause it to bring with even greater emphasis the need for 
men to confess and repent. 

That is true of the individuals who compose the church, both 
clergy and laity. We need to confess our sins of pride, arrogance, 
indifference to human needs, and selfishness, all of which have con- 
tributed seeds to the present conflict. We have been too much the 
pharisee and too little the publican. Like the latter we must beat 
upon our breasts and cry out, “God, be merciful to me the sinner.” 


Corporately as a church, too, we have need for confession and 
267 
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repentance. We have been proud, exclusive, indifferent, interested 
in the security of the church, in its selfish individualism. We too 
often have passed by the wounded sojourners and have allowed the 
Samaritans of secular organizations to attempt to heal the wounds 
of society. Our plea has been that social sins are not our sphere; 
we must convert the individual. Especially has this been true in 
the area where our national life touches the international. Eco- 
nomically and diplomatically we have for years been pursuing a 
course which hundreds knew would have but one bitter end, pre- 
cipitation of and participation in the present world conflict. But 
did the church protest? Did it point out the selfishness which 
generates such economic and diplomatic procedures? With 
shame we must confess it did not. Here and there courageous 
souls spoke out against the national procedures, but the church 
as such did entirely too little to stem the tide toward another world 
war. 

As citizens of these United States we must confess our share in 
the “war guilt.” Corporately as a nation we, too, are guilty. 
Many of our acts prior to September, 1939, show an unholy lack 
of interest in our responsibility for the world’s well-being, and 
since September, 1939, and prior to December 7, 1942, we added 
much fuel to the fire. Some of us believe God offered us the 
opportunity to be the great peace-maker of the world, and thus 
claim the right to be called “the children of God,” but like Esau we 
sold our birth-right for a mess of pottage. Before there can be 
any spiritual cleansing, the church must proclaim the need of 
national confession and repentance. 


In its preaching the church must assert the inviolability of 
God’s moral laws. ‘““Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also 
reap.” For many years we sowed to the wind. Today we are 
reaping the whirlwind. This war is the inevitable judgment which 
we have brought upon ourselves because we refused to walk in 
God’s ways which lead to peace. The oft repeated question, “Why 
does God punish us with this dreadful war?” must be answered 
with the message that He allows us to reap the fruits of our sow- 
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ing. We have broken His laws. We must suffer the evil 
consequences of our sins. 

The Church needs to proclaim the reconciliation which awaits 
us through Jesus Christ. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself.” The way has been opened. It must be pointed 
out to men who need to be guided to walk therein. That is basic 
to all right living, to all peaceful living. And, when man has 
accepted his reconciliation with God, made possible in Jesus 
Christ, then he is in the frame of mind to be reconciled with his 
brother. “If therefore thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift” (Matthew 5 :23-24). 

This lesson the church as well as the individual needs to 
learn. How can we demand cooperation between national, 
political, and economic groups while we in the church still segregate 
men because of race or color and cherish denominational pride and 
ungodly forms of rivalry? The unity of the Apostolic church in 
which all man-made barriers were broken down and in which 
there was “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all,” needs to be the burden of our preaching if it is to be truly 
prophetic. 

2. Its Intercessory Function. Prayer has been a _ vital, 
integral part of the life of the church. It must be made more so. 
The horizons of prayer must be extended. It must be made more 
inclusive. Certain fundamental agonies should be its theme. 
First, that we may know the will of God for us individually and 
collectively. Second, that we and all men, especially world-rulers, 
may accept the will of God for us. Third, that God’s will and 
the doing of that will become our chief joy. Then we shall find 
ourselves being fitted into the pattern of God for this world, rather 
than striving, as too often in the past we have done, to bend His 
will to fit our pattern of life. 

When the above has been done, then more acceptable prayers 
shall flow from our hearts, bearing before His throne the needs 
of the suffering, the sick, the wounded, the homeless, the prisoners, 
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the innocent victims of war’s cruelty, our enemies, yes, even that 
He will crown our lives with the victory which must come to all 
those who fashion their lives according to His divine will. 

3. Its Educational Function. The educational function of the 
church should be to educate for true Christian living in the world 
as it is. That will mean a “Christian Life Course” extended 
to cover all ages and all conditions. Men and women, young 
people and children must be taught how to live as Christians in 
this present world. The church has a responsibility to guide 
people into an intelligent understanding of the basic causes of all 
social evils, and especially in these days of war. It is too naive 
to say that Hitler is the cause of this war. He is but an accident 
on the stage of history. He seized a pyschological moment when 
a nation was ripe and by shrewdness, devilishly ingenious, whipped 
people into an acceptance of his rotten philosophy. Why he, and 
others like him, could succeed must be ferreted out and from 
that intelligent basis plans laid that such a catastrophe will not 
occur again. 

It should be the function of the church to direct its members 
into a study of those principles which alone will make a peace just 
and enduring. Many groups both within and without the Christian 
church are working in this field. Their materials should be 
brought to the attention of the members of the church and study 
groups formed and assisted. 

Perhaps the most important function is to help cultivate an 
attitude of mind on the part of Christian people, as well as others, 
which will enable both individuals and nations to make the 
necessary sacrifices for peace—if they can be called sacrifices in 
the face of the tremendous costs of war economically, physically, 
and morally. 

4. Its Evangelistic Function. Mary Ann Thompson in her 
inspiring missionary hymn has set forth something of this 
function in these words: 

O Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling 
To tell to all the world that God is Light. 
Does anyone doubt that if the church had been more aggressive in 
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publishing the glad tidings—tidings of Jesus, redemption and re- 
lease—that today so many would be willing to serve other gods, 
that selfishness, the root sin, would hold dominion in so many lives? 
The present world war is a reproach to the church for its failure 
to fulfill the great commission to “make disciples of all nations.” 

“Tt is not the will of your Father in heaven that one of the 
least of these should perish.’’ That means the men in the service. 
They need the spiritual service which only the church can give. 
True, we are giving our ministers for the chaplaincy “until it 
hurts,” but, splendid as their services are, they must be supple- 
mented by that of other pastors and laymen committed to the life 
which is in Jesus Christ. A love for souls of men—men living 
under trying conditions, men risking life and limb at the call of 
country—must become a passion of the church. 
. The term “prisoners of war” sounds strange to our American 
ears. We have not been schooled to think of our men in such 
conditions. Yet today we have thousands in military prisons or 
camps. In some way they must be served, and not only with 
packages of food and clothing, but “packages” of the Gospel of 
God’s redeeming love. Our own prisoners and the millions of 
others must not be left to atrophy spiritually in circumstances 
which try their souls, but must be served because they are men, 
because they are human souls. If it takes new ways of approach, 
if it takes new forms of international and interdenominational 
cooperation, let us search them out. It is a form of evangelism of- 
fered by these days, which if neglected, may never rise again. 

The uprooted thousands in our own country, the migrant 
workers in war-industries, also present a new problem to the 
church of America. They too must be served. They too must 
be sought out and claimed for Jesus Christ, not because they are 
workers in war industries but because they are our own, our 
brothers, souls for whom Christ died and who are in need of 
spiritual guidance. 

Since all men have infinite worth in the sight of God, and 
since so much of the present world debacle is due to a lack of ac- 
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ceptance of Jesus Christ, if not a knowledge of Him, our ministry 
must be extended to include all men everywhere. That means 
including Japanese, Germans, Russians, Englishmen, and Ameri- 
cans. The church must have a new upsurge of evangelistic zeal, 
not alone to create peace, but because God has willed that we 
should make Him known to all men. And since the church is 
the only institution which has the saving Word that Jesus is the 
true and living way to the Father, without whom no man can know 
God rightly, the church ever must point all men to Him. 

5. Its Serving Function. The church, like the individual, 
can save its life only as it loses it in serving others. And those 
who need and will need her ministry of serving love are legion. 
There are the distressed of our own land whose number will be 
increased by the events through which we are passing and whose 
needs will be not only physical, but moral, whose lives will be 
impoverished spiritually unless the church ministers to them. The 
Civilian Defense Program offers opportunities not only to prepare 
to save property, important as that is, but to the Christian church 
especially the added opportunity to assist people to preserve life, 
personality, ideals, to alleviate sufferings, and in times of emer- 
gencies—for which we must prepare—to walk with men as 
ministering angels. | 

So far the needs of America, compared with those across 
the sea, appear puny. The thousands who are homeless, the 
thousands who are fatherless, the millions who are destitute and 
hungry—yes, starving—should burn themselves into our souls. 
We may be prevented today by the exigencies of war from helping 
them directly, but now is the time to prepare to help them when 
the day of opportunity arrives. And the program which we make 
must be flexible, and above all Christian. 

Somehow, through the power of the indwelling Christ, there 
must be a revival among Christian people of the spirit of sharing 
which made the first century Christians stand out among their 
fellows. St. Luke describes it in these words: “Neither lacked any 
man among them anything, for as many as had houses and lands 
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sold them, and brought the price of the things sold, and laid them 
at the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made to each, according 
as any one had need” (Acts 4:34-35). Many will deny the 
possibility of a literal sharing such as that of the apostles, but 
few will deny that a spirit akin to it will be needed if the church 
is to fulfill the gigantic task which will confront it when at last 
the “shooting-war” is over. 


HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG AND 
MICHAEL SCHLATTER’ 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


il 


UHLENBERG and Schlatter were not instantia monadica, 

isolated individuals, to use Bacon’s phrase, but factors in an 
historical process, extending from the sixteenth into the twentieth 
century. On that account not only the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed Churches, but Protestant churches generally should cele- 
brate the bicentennial of Muhlenberg’s arrival in America in 1742 
and of Schlatter’s in 1746. 

They were the heirs and the bearers to the New World of the 
conservative, in distinction from the radical, Reformation led by 
Luther on the one hand and by Zwingli on the other. The mori- 
bund orthodoxy of the seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth century was revitalized by the churchly, not the 
separatistic, pietism of Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. The 
chilling atmosphere of Marburg, 1529, was considerably modified 
by the conciliating spirit of Bucer and Melanchthon. Witness the 
Wittenberg Concord of 1536 and the Colloquies of Hagenau, 
Worms, and Regensburg in 1540-1541. At Regensburg Calvin 
and Melanchthon were far more genial toward each other than 
were Luther and Zwingli at Marburg. The Augustana Variata 
was submitted by Melanchthon at Worms, 1540, and Calvin signed 
it with the notation, as “the author himself interprets it.” In the 
Palatinate, where the Lutherans and the Reformed were engaged 
in violent controversy, the Heidelberg Catechism, 1562-63, was 
prepared and published as a plan of union by which the Elector 
Frederick hoped to reconcile the four parties in his province: the 


1 Paper read before the Regional Meeting of the Society of Church History at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, April 24, 1942. 
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ultra-Lutherans, the Melanchthonians, the Zwinglians, and the 
Calvinists. All but the ultra-Lutherans accepted the Catechism 
and a long step toward harmony between the two churches was 
taken. It could not be otherwise, if we may trust the statement of 
Max Goebel, who said of the Catechism: “In it Lutheran earnest- 
ness, Melanchthonian mildness, Zwinglian simplicity, and Cal- 
vinistic fire harmoniously blend.” 

The spirit and purpose of the Heidelberg Catechism were de- 
fined in the mid-nineteenth century by Dr. John W. Nevin, and I 
suspect Professor Schmucker at heart agreed with him, as follows: 
“The Catechism is always closely related in origin and constitution 
to the Lutheran confessions. .. . It is only in the German Church 
... that the two great divisions of Protestant evangelical faith 
have seemed able, to this day, to understand one another at all in 
their principal differences, so as to preserve clearly either their own 
contradiction or agreement in its true ground. The Church of 
England has sometimes been styled ecclesia Lutheranizans; but the 
title belongs properly to the Reformed Church in Germany itself. 
... The Heidelberg Catechism was designed to interpret, rather 
than contradict, the Augsburg Confession” (History and Genius 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, 1847). 

Time came when there was not only an ultra-Lutheran but 
also an ultra-Reformed party, neither of whom accepted the 
decree of Frederick III of Prussia in 1817, the tercentenary of 
the Reformation, uniting the two churches into one body under 
the name of the Evangelical United Church of Prussia. This 
union was not the cause, but rather the result, of the spirit which 
prevailed in Muhlenberg’s and Schlatter’s day. 

The age of polemics was in its twilight and the day of irenics 
dawned when Muhlenberg and Schlatter were born, the one in 
1711 at Einbeck, Hanover, Germany, the other in 1716 in the can- 
ton and town of St. Gall, Switzerland. The Reformation ideal of 
the universal priesthood of believers was not only taught but 
practiced by the laity, men and women; charity schools and or- 
phanages were established; and the work of Protestant missions 
in foreign lands was begun. The creeds of the churches were not 
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scrapped but the spirit out of which they came was revived. Em- 
~ phasis was put on deeds as well as creeds, on biblical rather than 
dogmatic preaching, on Bible study, on the organization of Bible 
Societies, and on benevolence in various forms. Personal ex- 
perience of salvation was the motive for Christian living and social 
betterment. Men had respect not only for Christians in other 
churches but for churches of other Christians. A century after 
Muhlenberg and Schlatter arrived in Pennsylvania came Schaff 
and Nevin, representing the mediational theology of Germany of 
which Schleiermacher was the leader. The way for them was 
prepared by their forerunners in the eighteenth century. Their 
influence extended beyond the bounds of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches into American Protestantism as a whole. They 
popularized the motto of Meldenius: Jn necessariis unitas; in 
dubiis libertas; in omnibus caritas—in things necessary unity; in 
doubtful things liberty; in all things love. 

This was the mood of the generation in the mid-eighteenth 
century in which Muhlenberg and Schlatter were born and reared. 


Il 


Both Muhlenberg and Schlatter were born in Christian homes, 
baptized in infancy, prepared for confirmation and participation in 
the Lord’s Supper. Each family counted among its ancestors 
notable men in church and state. The father of Muhlenberg, 
Nicolaus, was a descendant of the nobility—the von Muhlenbergs ; 
his mother was a daughter of a German army officer. Schlatter’s 
mother was a born Zollikofer, a name prominent in the religious 
and social life of Switzerland. The parents of both men were 
educated and devout. Muhlenberg in his eighth year was sent to 
the German and the Latin School of Einbeck. Later he was 
matriculated at the University of Goettingen, where he became 
amanuensis to Professor Oporin, through whose life and lectures 
the young student experienced a spiritual awakening. He won 
the friendship of pious noblemen and joined two other students in 
gathering the “Street Arabs” of Goettingen and teaching them in 
a rented room the “Three R’s” and the Shorter Catechism. He 
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taught also in a charity school and was connected with the Goet- 
tingen Orphanage. Later he came to Halle, where he met and 
worked with Dr. Francke and was influenced by the Halle type of 
Pietism. He was ordained at Leipsic, 1739, served for two years 
as minister of a congregation (1739-1741) at Grosshennersdorf, 
a town of two thousand inhabitants a short distance from Herrn- 
hut, the original home of Zinzendorfian Moravianism. The aunt 
of Zinzendorf, the Baroness of Gersdorf, was the patroness of the 
parish church and supported it with liberal contributions. 

He was called to work among “the dispersed German Luther- 
ans” in Pennsylvania, in 1741, by Dr. Francke. After a two 
months’ sojourn with Dr. Ziegenhagen, chaplain in the chapel of 
the Palace of St. James, London, founded by Prince George of 
Denmark, husband of Queen Anne of England, he sailed for 
America June 12, 1742. He brought with him an official docu- 
ment signed by Ziegenhagen which he submitted to the “elders and 
deacons” of the New Hanover and Providence congregations, 
when he was chosen as their minister. 

Schlatter came from a devout and educated family, graduated 
from the Gymnasium of St. Gall, and was a favorite student of 
Professor Waegelin. By nature of a roving disposition, he went 
to Holland where his cousin Christopher was minister of a ccon- 
gregation. He spent some time at Helmstaedt in northwestern 
Germany and probably became a hospitant, not a matriculated 
student, in the University. After a brief residence, he returned 
to St. Gall, where he received further instruction from Professor 
Waegelin and was enrolled as a candidate for the ministry, April 
10, 1730. But before long he returned to Holland where he 
taught in a school. Ina year or so he was ordained as a minister 
of the Gospel. He returned to Switzerland, became sabbath eve- 
ning preacher in Linsebuhl, a suburb of St. Gall, in 1745. When 
the Holland Synods were looking for a minister to take charge 
of the scattered German and Swiss Reformed in Pennsylvania, 
Schlatter, who was by nature, disposition and training prepared for 
the mission, was chosen. He sailed for America June 1, 1746, 
four years later than Muhlenberg. The latter was more 
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thoroughly educated and had a longer and more diversified ex- 
perience as preacher and pastor than the former. Each, when 
ordained, pledged his loyalty to the confessions and Catechisms 
of his church—Muhlenberg to the Lutheran standards, which 
were contained in the Book of Concord, and Schlatter to the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Articles of Dort, and the Belgic Con- 
fession, which were the doctrinal standards of the Church of Hol- 
land. They were men who could appear with dignity and ease 
among kings and princes, university theologians and ministers, the 
nobility, the common people, men of business, and toilers on land 
and sea—an exceptional preparation for the task which was as- 
signed them in the woods of Penn. Each was about thirty years 
of age, in the prime of early manhood, both physically and men- 
tally. The third year after his arrival in America Muhlenberg 
married ‘“‘a sweet sixteen,” Anna Maria, the daughter of Conrad 
Weiser, Jr. Schlatter married (Oct. 11, 1747) Maria Henrica 
Schleydorn, a daughter of a prosperous Lutheran merchant then 
residing in New York and later in Philadelphia. Her mother’s 
maiden name was Tonailler, probably a Huguenot; the name in 
German is Kieffer, and in English Cooper. 


fli 


The condition of the Germans I shall portray by only three 
quotations, scores of which might be cited. A letter written by 
the commissioners representing the Falckner Swamp, Schip Bach, 
and Witmarsh congregations, dated 1728, is described as follows: 
“We live among all sorts of errorists, as Independents, Puritans, 
Anabaptists, Newborn, Saturday folks; yes, even among the most 
dreadful heretics, Socinians, Pietists ...’’ This statement is sup- 
ported by Muhlenberg in his Diary, January 5, 1743, the year after 
his arrival in Pennsylvania: “It seems to me as if the time had 
come for God to visit us, here in Pennsylvania, with special favor. 
Indeed, it is high time. If affairs had continued a few years 
longer as they have been, our poor Lutheran people would have 
wandered off completely into heathenism; . . . besides this, the 
sects and misleading opinions that prevail are more than can be 
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numbered... .There is no lack of Atheists, Deists, Materialists, and 
Free Masons. ... You find people of every nation on earth, and 
often what is not tolerated in Europe asserts itself here openly... .” 
(Hallesche Nachrichten 1,17; also Frick’s Muhlenberg, p. 63.) 
Professor Matthias Richards in a sentence packed with meaning 
describes the condition of the Germans in Pennsylvania as fol- 
lows: “Unionism, indifference, rationalism, fanaticism, deadness 
reigned supreme.” Not the least of their troubles were Reformed 
and Lutheran ministers who preceded or followed them, who were 
quacks and adventurers, and were more concerned about shearing 
than feeding the flock. 

Muhlenberg and Schlatter were not among the original 
pioneers in Pennsylvania, but belonged to the second and the early 
part of the third generation. In the interval between 1684 and 
1745, the first migrants from Germany and Switzerland were 
more or less modified by the spirit of the frontier, which always 
lends itself to unrestrained individualism and _ indifference, 
scepticism, anticlericalism, and secularism which lives for the 
present without concern for consequences in time or eternity. 
Moreover, now that they were in the New World without restraints 
of age-old traditions, and remembering the oppressions of their 
fathers, they were bent on a state without a king and a church 
without a bishop. Furthermore, the Germans and the Swiss came 
into a land under the government of a people who spoke another 
tongue, had a different social and religious heritage, and received 
constant support both in men and money from the land and church 
of their forebears. The continental immigrants were required 
to take the oath of allegiance to the English Crown and were a 
strange people in a foreign land, compelled to maintain their social 
and religious heritage for two generations without aid from abroad, 
in the face of almost insuperable obstacles. The Pilgrims, the 
Puritans, the Dutch, the Roman Catholics, the Anglicans, and the 
Scotch Irish also had their hardships, but they enjoyed privileges 
and advantages of which the Germans and the Swiss were deprived 
until the appearance of Muhlenberg and Schlatter and the time of 
national independence. 
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Schlatter’s instructions by the Holland Synods were in sub- 
stance the same as Muhlenberg’s commission. They contained 
the following items: (1) to visit the different settlements through- 
out which the Reformed people were scattered and to gather and 
organize them into churches; (2) to ascertain the amount each 
congregation could and would contribute annually toward the 
support of a minister; (3) to visit the ministers already in the 
field and urge them to form an annual Coetus, or Synod, for the 
oversight of the congregation; (4) to visit annually the ministers 
and congregations in order to ascertain the state of the churches; 
(5) to become a regular minister of such congregations as might 
elect him. This united the work of a superintendent or bishop 
without the name and of a parish minister—a truly colossal task, 
the details of which are recorded in Mann’s and Frick’s lives of 
Muhlenberg, in the Hallesche Nachrichten, in the Coetal Minutes 
of the German Reformed Church, and in the Life of Schlatter by 
Harbaugh, which contains his Journal published in Europe in 
1751-52. 

Immediately upon their arrival in Pennsylvania, each in his 
own way began the work assigned him. Schlatter continued as 
leader of the Coetus and minister of the Reformed congregation 
in Philadelphia, until 1756, when he ceased to be a member of the 
Coetus and minister of the Reformed congregation—a deplorable 
fact; Muhlenberg labored according to the measure of his strength 
until the year of his death, 1787. 


IV 


With their respective Christian heritage, each loyal to his 
church, each a son of continental Evangelical Protestantism, each 
true to the standards of the faith of his church, and each called to 
work in the same territory among German pioneers in order that 
the churches of their fathers might be established in a new world, 
each confronted by the same difficult tasks, Muhlenberg and 
Schlatter, both cultured Christian men and equally devoted to the 
cause of Jesus Christ, met for the first time in the home of Muh- 
lenberg in 1746. They met by choice and by necessity. The way 
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was prepared by the church in Europe, by conditions in Pennsyl- 
vania, and by the disposition of both men, for friendly and fra- 
ternal relations, without compromising or surrendering their con- 
victions or the standards of faith of their churches, or their 
methods of operation. 

The personal relations between Muhlenberg and Schlatter 
are found in frequent but brief mention of Schlatter in the Halle 
Reports and in Muhlenberg’s Journals and Correspondence. Pro- 
fessor Tappert told me that Schlatter is almost invariably described 
by Muhlenberg as “my dear friend.” Professor Henry Har- 
baugh, in Chapter XIII of his Life of Schlatter, 1857, has gathered 
nearly, if not all, the references in Schlatter’s Appeal and Diary, 
to their personal fellowship. By way of illustration, I shall quote 
only a few passages from the sources. Schlatter arrived in Phila- 
delphia, September 6, 1746. On October 15 he paid his respects to 
his colleague at the Trappe, a good day’s journey on horseback. 
In his Journal he writes: “I travelled from Philadelphia to Provi- 
dence, a distance of thirty miles, and visited the first [doubtlessly 
he meant the leading] Lutheran preacher in this country, who in 
the year 1742 was sent hither by the Very Reverend Court- 
Preacher Ziegenhagen, of London, on nearly the same footing with 
myself, and for the same object. I found it expedient to seek an 
understanding as to how it was necessary for me to act toward 
them, the Lutherans, in reference to the frequent intermarriages of 
these two denominations in these regions. His Reverence received 
me with all possible affection and brotherly kindness, commended 
himself and his brethren to our friendship, and desired that we 
might dwell together in neighborly amity and peace, which fellow- 
ship has also been preserved, sacred and inviolate, during the whole 
time I have been in Pennsylvania; so that one may well desire 
that such traces of harmony might also be found in Germany.” 

Schlatter, when he visited Europe, 1751-52, called on Dr. 
Fresenius, of Frankfort, who in his Pastoral Samlungen says: “I 
cannot omit mentioning that he, Schlatter, manifests great respect 
and love toward Rev. Muhlenberg and his coadjutors, the Evan- 
gelical Lutherans in Pennsylvania. ...”’ When Schlatter returned 
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with six young ministers from Europe in 1752, he hastened to 
Muhlenberg’s house and received a most cordial welcome. Muh- 
lenberg refers to their meeting in writing to Halle: “On Tuesday, 
July 28, 1752, early as 6 o'clock, the Reformed minister, Rev. 
Schlatter, came to my house, and embraced me according to the 
primitive custom of sincere friendship and love... . In the 
evening I was invited to see the six newly-arrived Reformed 
ministers. I went and welcomed them with the words: ‘Behold, I 
send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves! be ye therefore wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves.” (Hallesche Nachrichten, pp. 
502, 503, 504.) Since Muhlenberg had spent ten years in Pennsyl- 
vania, this quotation is all the more significant. On March 10, 
1761, Muhlenberg, accompanied by the Swedish Provost, Wrangel, 
went to Schlatter’s house, to use his own words, “where we were 
entertained in a very friendly manner.” As far as the records 
show, there was not a single collision between these leaders of two 
different churches. Harbaugh writes: “They vindicated one an- 
other’s character and they were both maligned and aspersed by 
ministers and laymen who were here before them and set one party 
in a congregation against the other in bitter controversies; re- 
joiced in each other’s success; praised each other’s fidelity in their 
reports to Europe; and visited each other as bosom friends.” 
Schlatter attended the funeral services of Muhlenberg in October 
1787; the former died in 1790. Muhlenberg was buried in the 
graveyard of Augustus Church, known as the Trappe Church, near 
Collegeville, Montgomery County, Pa. Schlatter was buried in the 
cemetery located on Franklin Square, Philadelphia. In regard 
to their daily tasks, suffice it to say that they shared the same 
burdens in the supervision of Lutheran and Reformed con- 
gregations, indefatigable workmen, traveling night and day on 
horseback through fields and forests with little more than bridle 
paths, from New York into Virginia, preaching, teaching, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, comforting the dying and burying the 
dead, lodging in log cabins, conversing with common people, some 
cordial, others indifferent and hostile, not infrequently guests in 
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homes of men of high repute; in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
of rivers at flood-tide, in perils from their own countrymen, in 
perils among false brethren. Besides these things that are with- 
out, anxiety for all the churches pressed upon them daily. They 
labored and we are entered into their labor. 

The act of most far-reaching significance was the organi- 
zation of the Coetus by Schlatter, 1747, and of the Synod (or 
Ministerium) by Muhlenberg in 1748. At the first meeting of the 
Coetus in Philadelphia four ministers and twenty-one elders were 
present, representing twenty congregations in thirteen charges. In 
the first meeting of the Ministerium (or Synod) six ministers, and 
twenty-four lay delegates, representing ten congregations, were in 
attendance. Observe that the Lutheran minutes record the 
presence of delegates, the Reformed minutes of elders, a signifi- 
cant difference in the polity of the two churches since the sixteenth 
century. Not more than half the Reformed or the Lutheran con- 
gregations had part in the organization of the Coetus or the 
Ministerium. Yet the establishment of the Ministerium was, in 
the words of Professor Graebner, “the most important event in 
the history of the American Lutheran Church.” This statement 
applies also to the founding of the Coetus in the Reformed Church 
in the United States. The period of independent congrega- 
tionalism came to a close, and cooperative action of congregations 
through an authoritative judicatory began. In place of unrelated 
congregations, two denominations were founded in Pennsylvania. 
All honor to Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and to Michael 
Schlatter ! 

One must resist the temptation to write in detail what has 
been presented in so brief and unsatisfactory a sketch. 

Even at this time I take courage to conclude with the ad- 
monition to the Legislature by Dr. Benjamin Rush, in his pamphlet 
on the “Manners of the German Inhabitants of Pennsylvania,” 
1788: “Do not contend with their [the Germans’] prejudice in 
favor of their language. It will be the channel through which 
the knowledge and discoveries of the wisest nations of Europe may 
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be conveyed into our own country. . . . Invite them to share in 
the power and offices of the Government; it will be the means of 
producing a union of principle and conduct between them and all 
those enlightened fellow-citizens who are descended from other 
Nations.” Once these words were prophecy ; now they are fulfilled 
in the actual contribution of the Germans to America. 


THE -REVELATION OF ST. JOHN 
AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Will there really be a morning? 
Is there such a thing as day? 
Could I see it from the mountains 
If I were as tall as they? 
—Emily Dickinson, “The Child’s Question.” 


ES, there is a morning. But sometimes you can see it best when you go 

down to the concentration camp with the Seer of Patmos. There, out 
of the black that covered him, he looked up and saw the Captain of his 
soul, and the morning Star spoke to him of faith and hope and Heaven: 
“And I heard a great voice out of the throne saying, Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he shall dwell with them, and they shall be his 
peoples, and God himself shall be with them, and be their God: and he 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no more; 
neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more: the first 
things are passed away.” 

In every generation, John’s vision of the New Morning has brought 
comfort and courage and determination to stand firm against tyranny and 
trial of every kind. His Revelation is an injection of iron into the blood 
of Christians. 

Stand firm! That is the message of the Apocalypse. The struggle will 
be sharp but short, and the score will come out on the side of the faithful. 
There will have to be a New Heaven and a New Earth. But Christ is the 
Lord of life and death. He has loosed us from our sins and “made us to be 
a kingdom, to be priests unto his God and Father.” Therefore, “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life.” 

Unfortunately, this sublime message of the Book of Revelation is still 
obscured by those who persist in using it as a blueprint of the future. Each 
generation is tempted to read the book as a prophecy for its time rather than 
as an example set by its writer’s rugged faith. If the predicters had taken 
John’s own words (Rev. 1:1, 3; 2:16; 22:6, 10, 20) seriously, they would have 
seen that he was not writing for the year 500, or 1000, or 1500, or 1918, or 
1942, but for his own immediate future. He expected that what he wrote 
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“must shortly come to pass,” that the second coming of Christ would occur 
within 1260 days. His “Beast No. 666” was not the Turk, nor the Pope, nor 
Napoleon, nor the Kaiser, nor Stalin, nor Hitler, nor the Mikado, but the 
emperor Domitian, who ruled the Roman Empire from A. D. 81-96. 

The true use of the Revelation of John is not to predict our future 
but to gain courage from John’s example of faithfulness to his Lord and 
defiance of the concentration camp. To achieve this end, we must begin by 
studying John’s own purpose. 


I 
THE ORIGINAL PuRPOSE OF THE REVELATION OF JOHN 


The John who wrote the Revelation was not John the son of Zebedee, 
and he was not the man who wrote the Gospel and the Epistles of John. He 
was a pastor of the churches of Asia who found himself exiled “in the 
isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus” 
(1:9). 

The reasons for this persecution can be seen when we study the char- 
acter of the emperor Domitian, the black sheep of the Flavian family. Un- 
like his brother Titus, Domitian had always been unpopular. Neither his 
father Vespasian nor his brother ever gave him distinctive imperial powers, 
and he was never permitted to hold high office in the army. 

Although Domitian was well meaning and industrious, he was dis- 
trusted because he was unreliable and impetuous. He loved beauty and 
he was religious, but he was also lustful and bloodthirsty. His treatment 
of the Senate was autocratic. During his reign the infamous system of 
informers came back. An informer would accuse his victim of treason and 
then, if the man was convicted, the informer would receive a part of his 
estate as his compensation, the emperor confiscating the rest. % 

When the Stoic philosophical reformers protested against his tyranny, 
Domitian put some of them to death and exiled the others. He executed 
his own cousin, Titus Flavius Clemens, on a charge of atheism, or refusal 
to worship the gods of the state. Then he banished Clemens’ wife Domitilla. 
Clemens and his wife may have been Christians, although this is not certain. 

Like all tyrants, Domitian came to his end. His wife, Domitia, whom 
he had long treated most cruelly, conspired with some freedmen to murder 
him, and great was the rejoicing at his death. John the Revelator regarded 
him as the incarnation of the Satanic Roman State and called him the Beast, 
giving him the number 666. Many of the Christians thought that Domitian 
was Nero come to life again—Nero the matricide, who, thirty years before, 
had accused the Christians of setting fire to Rome and had smeared them 
with pitch and set them on fire as torches to light the imperial gardens. 
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John and his fellow Christians had collided with the Romans on the 
issue of ruler worship. This had been an ancient oriental custom. When 
the Romans conquered the East they adopted it to bind together the various 
races and nationalities of their empire. It thus became the means of ex- 
pressing loyalty to the emperors. At first the ruler was elevated to the 
rank of deity only after his death, as, for example, Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. But Domitian was not willing to wait until he died. He took 
his deity seriously and expected his subjects to do likewise. He ordered 
his procurators to begin all their official documents with “Dominus et deus 
noster hoc fieri jubet,” and he insisted on being addressed as “Lord and 
God” in all communications to himself. 

But to worship the Emperor was to recognize the supremacy of the 
State over all other authority, divine or human. One might indeed worship 
other gods also, but only provided they did not require one to do anything 
contrary to the wishes of the Emperor and his officials and patriotic sup- 
porters. In the last analysis it was reserved to the State, and not to the 
conscience of the individual, to say what these other gods and their wor- 
shippers might do or not do. “Caesar” claimed the right to decide what 
things were his and what things he would permit “God” to have. Thus 
the conciliatory formula, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s,” would not work when the 
authorities required the Christians to do things which were contrary to 
the Spirit and teachings of their Lord. The issue was whether there was 
any power higher than the State to which a Christian might give his 
allegiance. The State said No, and that made the Christians traitors. The 
Christians said Yes, and that made the State the Antichrist, and the Emperor 
the incarnation of Antichrist. 

At first the Romans did not persecute the Christians, because they did 
not distinguish them from the Jews. The Jewish people, with their unyielding 
monotheism and their strange religious customs, had succeeded in obtaining 
exemption from the requirement to sacrifice to the Emperor. Instead, they 
sacrificed and prayed for him. But after the Jews had excommunicated the 
Christians from the Synagogue, the Christians found themselves in the posi- 
tion of practicing an illegal religion. 

Not all the emperors took their position as deity so seriously as 
Domitian did. Nor was persecution the general policy in the first century. 
Bue even when the Roman authorities themselves were disposed not to 
press the issue of loyalty to the State by initiating proceedings against the 
Christians, local groups of patrioteers, whose interests were threatened by 
the new religion, had to be reckoned with. The protests of Demetrius the 
silversmith of Ephesus and of the owners of the ventriloquist slave-girl at 
Philippi against Paul and his fellow missionaries are examples of the anger 
which the new religion aroused in the pagan populace, In their eyes the 
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Christians were turning the world upside down. The great cities of Asia 
Minor were in competition with each other for favors from the Roman 
emperors. One of the means of securing such favors was to build a temple 
for the worship of the Emperor. Hence there was considerable patriotic 
rivalry between these cities in building and maintaining these temples. Any 
Christian who would not support these projects was in for a bad time of it. 

The original temple of Rome and Augustus in Asia was at Pergamos. 
It was built on a hill a thousand feet high behind the city, and it had a 
powerful priesthood. John called it “Satan’s throne” (Rev. 2:13). In the 
course of time temples were erected to Augustus in Sardes, Philadelphia, 
Smyrna, Ephesus and Laodicea. These were the seats of emperor worship. 
A council known as the Commune of Asia, composed of deputies from the 
towns and the divisions of the province, had jurisdiction over the imperial 
cult of the whole province. At its head was the high priest, who was called 
the Asiarch. John called him “another beast coming up out of the earth” 
(Rev. 13:11). The annual meeting of the council was held, now in one city, 
now in another. Games in honor of the deified emperors were held in con- 
nection with the religious services in the temples. These games were richly 
endowed and they attracted great crowds from the whole province. The 
Christians offended their pagan neighbors because they would not attend 
them. 

The Commune of Asia was thus the second beast of Rev. 13. John 
says he had two horns, one the civil, the other the religious authority. This 
beast was like a dragon in lamb’s clothing. He compelled all the earth to 
worship the First Beast, No. 666, which was the genius of Rome incarnated 
in Domitian. Those who refused were subject to economic reprisals: they 
were not allowed to buy or sell anything. This second beast was also 
minister of propaganda. He did signs and performed such great miracles 
that Christians could no longer rest the case for the truth of their religion 
on the basis of its miracles. 

These facts explain how John the Prophet and Pastor of Ephesus got 
into the Patmos concentration camp for conscientious objectors. From be- 
ginning to end, his Revelation is a passionate cry for justice and a prayer for 


the vindication of the Christians in their loyalty to Jesus, the Lord of lords 
and the King of kings. 


II 


SouRCcES, STRUCTURE AND SYMBOLISM OF THE REVELATION 


John’s message to the Seven Churches of Asia was the product of an 
intense struggle against the temptation to compromise with pagan morality 
and State-worship. Sixty years ago, Dr. J. A. Seiss supposed that John 
was miraculously transported into the far-distant future and shown in a 
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flash all that was going to happen at the end of the world. Seiss believed 
that John did not write for his own day but for the time in which Seiss 
lived, and that John had predicted that the end of the world would come in 
1900. There could be no more fundamental misconception of the nature of 
John’s Apocalypse than that. 


Essentially, the bulk of an apocalypse is past history written in the 
future tense. Thus what appears to us to be predictions had already hap- 
pened before the Apocalypse was written, or were happening as it was being 
written. Examples of this kind of writing are Daniel, First Enoch, Second 
Enoch, Second Baruch, Fourth Ezra and the Sibylline Oracles. 


The book of Daniel, which was one of John’s principal sources, was 
written during the Maccabaean crisis, B. C. 168-165. Antiochus IV, the 
half-crazy king of Syria, was calling himself “Epiphanes,” “the Manifest 
God,” and he was trying to exterminate the Jewish religion. He burned 
the Scriptures, forbade circumcision, set up an altar to Zeus on the altar of 
Jehovah in Jerusalem and sacrificed pigs on it. Worst of all, there was a 
strong party of Jewish quislings who favored his rule. The writer of 
Daniel was a Jewish patriot who wanted to inject the iron of resistance into 
the blood of his countrymen. But it was dangerous to write an anti-Greek 
pamphlet in his own name, which in any case might not have carried much 
authority because the age of prophecy was believed to have ceased. So he 
wrote under the name of Daniel, a very ancient hero who was supposed to 
have lived in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, 586 B. C. Then he imagined 
how the history from 586 to his own day would have appeared to Daniel, 
if Daniel could have foreseen it. Thus he wrote past history in the future 
tense, and the whole of his book down to verse 40 of the eleventh chapter 
had already been “fulfilled” before he wrote. At that point the writer of 
Daniel, whose real name is unknown to us, did actually try to predict what to 
him was still future. But it is precisely at that point that his statements 
no longer correspond to the history of the ancient East as we know it from 
other sources. What he predicted for his own immediate future was not 
fulfilled. He looked for the Son of man to come soon, and for God to 
put an immediate end to the oppression of the foreign invader and establish 
His kingdom. For a time it did look as if that might happen, but, as another 
century rolled by, things continued to go from bad to worse. Then, in 
63 B. C., the Romans came, and the hope of God’s Kingdom receded farther 
than ever. John the Baptist came, and Jesus. But Jesus was crucified and 
Rome continued to hold sway. Naturally the first Christians concluded that 
since God’s Kingdom had not yet been established, the book of Daniel must 
refer to events which were still future. That is why, even down to com- 
paratively recent times, Daniel has been read as a book of predictions, rather 
than as an historical document for information concerning the Maccabaean 
revolt in 168-165 B. C. 
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John the Revelator was a diligent reader of the book of Daniel and 
other apocalyptic material, such as the Enoch literature, all of which he 
adapted to his purpose. Besides these materials, he elaborated what is now 
contained in the “Doom Chapters” (Mk. 13, Mt. 24, Lk. 20) and other 
descriptions of the Judgment in the Synoptic Gospels and the writings of 
Paul. Behind his Revelation lay a long history of religious persecution 
and hopes and fears and faith in God. He came by it in the hard way, and 
not, as Dr. Seiss imagined, by miraculous transport into the future. 

An apocalypse was a growth which might extend over a century or 
more. Each generation of readers would preserve what it had received 
and would add its own interpretations and apply it to the crisis of its own 
day. The cryptic form of the apocalypses served to conceal their true 
nature from outsiders. In one sense they were political pamphlets which 
would have got their authors into trouble with the authorities if it had 
not been for the mysterious symbolism which hid their meaning from 
hostile outsiders. The writer and the first readers of the book of Daniel 
knew that “Nebuchadnezzar” and “Belshazzar” meant Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, but neither Antiochus nor his military police knew it. Likewise 
the readers of the Revelation knew, as the Roman officials of Asia Minor 
did not know, that “Babylon” was Rome, and that the Beast with the number 
666 was Domitian. The writers of the apocalypses were head over heels 
in politics, just as the prophets of the Old Testament had been. Even if 
they had wanted to do so, they could not have kept religion out of politics, 
because politics would not keep out of religion. 


John’s Revelation combines an apocalypse with a collection of letters 
to the Seven Churches of Asia (1:1-3:22). The apocalypse itself unfolds in 
three series of seven plagues each, the Seals (4:1-8:5), the Trumpets (8:7- 
14:20), and the Bowls of Wrath (15 :1-18:24), followed by the final conflict 
between Christ and Antichrist (19:1-20:15) and the establishment of the 
New Heaven and the New Earth (21:1-22:5). The following outline will 
make the structure and the contents clear. 


Theme: No Compromise! Stand Firm! The Victory Is Ours! 


I. Title of the book; contents; circumstances of writing (1:1-20). 
II. The letters to the seven churches (2 :1-3:22). 
1. Ephesus, 2:1-7, Loyal but loveless. 
. Smyrna, 2:8-11, Poor but rich. 
. Pergamum, 2:12-17, Heroic but sensuous. 
. Thyatira, 2:18-29, Faithful but indulgent. 
. Sardis, 3:1-6, Alive but dead. 
. Philadelphia, 3:7-13, Weak but an open door. 
. Laodicea, 3:14-22, Rich but poor. 
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III. The seven seals (4:1-8:5). 


ANLwone 


V. The 
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(Introduction: A vision of the throne of God, the celestial choir, the scroll 
of destiny, and the Lamb, 4:1-5:14.) The opening of the seven seals: 


. The white horse of invasion (6:1-2). 


The red horse of war (6:3-4). 


. The black horse of famine (6:5-6). 
. The pale horse of death (6:7-8). 


The prayer of the martyred souls (6:9-11). 


. The earthquake and the celestial catastrophe (6:12-17). 


(Interlude: The sealing of the servants of God (7:1-17). 


. The heavenly silence, the prayers of the saints, and the seven angels with 


the trumpets (8 :1-6). 


seven trumpets (8:7-14:20). 


. Hail, fire and blood (8:7). 

. The mountain cast into the sea (8:8-9). 

. The fall of the wormwood star (8:10-11). 

. The smiting of a third of sun, moon and stars (8:12). 


(Interlude: The eagle in mid-heaven (8:13). 


. The opening of the abyss and Abaddon’s locusts (9:1-12). 
. The loosing of the four angels at the Euphrates and the armies of Parthia 


(9 :13-21). 
(Interlude: (1) The angel with the book (10:1-11); (2) The measuring of 
the temple; the two Witnesses (11:1-14). 


. Voices and signs in heaven (11 :15-14:20). 


(1) Voices in the heavenly temple (11:15-19). 

(2) The Woman clothed with the sun versus the Dragon (12:1-6). 

(3) War in heaven (12:7-12) 

(4) The war of the Dragon on earth (12:13-17). 

(5) The Beast number 666 coming out of the sea (13:1-10). 

(6) A second beast comes out of the earth (13:11-18). 

(7) The song of the 144,000 (14:1-5). 

(8) Three angels in mid-heaven with warnings and judgment (14:6-13). 
(9) The Son of man and the grapes of wrath (14:17-20). 


seven bowls of wrath (15 :1-18:24). 
(Introduction: The sea of glass, the song of Moses and of the Lamb, and 
the seven angels of the seven plagues, 15:1-8.) 


. The angel of the ulcers (16:1-2). 


The sea turned to blood (16:3). 


. Rivers and fountains filled with blood (16:4-7). 

. Sun-scorch (16:8-9). 

. Darkness over the kingdom of the Beast (16:10-11). 

. Mobilization for Har-Magedon (16:12-16). 

. The culmination of plagues and disasters and the fall of “Babylon” (Rome) 


(16 :17-18 :24). 

(1) A preview of the disaster (17 :1-18). 

(2) A voice of doom (18:1-3). 

(3) Taunt Song at the doom of “Babylon” (18:4-20). 
(4) The eternal curse (18:21-24). 
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VI. The final conflict (19:1-20:15). 
1. The praises of the heavenly choir (19:1-10). 


2. The Heavenly Warrior, the Word of God (19 :11-16). 

3. The feast of the birds of prey (19:17-18). 

4. The fate of the Beast and his prophet (19:19-21). ° 

5. The binding of Satan (20:1-3). 

6. The Millennium (20 :4-6). 

7, The loosing of Satan and the war of the Gog and Magog (20:7-10). 
8. The final judgment (20:11-15). 


VII. The new heaven and the new earth (21:1-22:5). 
1. The new Jerusalem (21:1-8). 
2. Measuring the city and describing its glory (21 :9-27). 
3. The river and the tree of life (22:1-5). 


VIII. Conclusion: Apocalyptic warnings (22:6-21). 


Inspection of this outline will show John’s method of describing the 
terrific cumulative impact of the Divine judgment. In modern imagery, it 
is as if three successive waves of bombing planes, each more destructive 
than its predecessor, were to fly over a doomed city. This war between 
God and Gog is fought on two fronts, the celestial and the terrestrial. The 
war in heaven has already been fought and won, and Satan has been cast 
out. This guarantees the victory of God also on the terrestrial front. Satan 
is done for, and although he may continue to torment the Christians for 
1260 days, the faithful may rest assured of victory. Indeed, if they will 
but listen to the Heavenly Choir, they can hear the very stars singing the 
song of triumph. 

But John’s message is clothed in symbolism which needs to be interpreted 
in the light of ancient religious imagery. These symbols are the signs and 
quantities of apocalyptic algebra. 

Beasts stand for the cruel kingdoms of this world, and contrast with the 
humane kingdom of the Son of man. The white garment worn by the Son 
of man and the white robes of the martyred Christians are their celestial 
bodies which are made of light. These garments are the spirit-bodies which 
“clothe” the souls of the righteous throughout eternity. The flame in the 
eyes of the Son of man is a kind of Divine X-ray to show up every flaw 
in a man’s character. The seven stars in his right hand are the guardian 
angels of the Seven Churches—celestial spirits which were supposed originally 
to dwell in the seven planets and animate them. 

No temple is needed in heaven because the dome of the sky—the whole 
universe—is God’s “tabernacle.” This temple of the universe consists of 
concentric spheres. The rainbow is the symbol of God’s covenant and of 
his forgiveness. The seven lamps of chapter four are the watchmen of the 
heavenly court, endowed with collective and manifold power and fulness 
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and intensity of energy. Fire and flame represent the holiness and the purity 
of the Deity. 

The living creatures are four constellations and signs of the zodiac. 
They designate the four regions of the heavens ninety degrees apart, and 
they surround the throne just as the celestial equator divides the heaven 
into two halves and surrounds it. The ether is the crystal sea. The many 
eyes of the creatures indicate complete intelligence and vigilance, that of like 
“the eyes and ears” of the ancient Persian kings. The twenty-four elders 
are the angels of the stars that were supposed to control the twenty-four 
hours of the day, one each. 

In chapter five we have the Scroll of Destiny, so packed with meaning 
that it has to be written on both sides. The Lamb is Jesus, the Passover 
victim, patient, sinless, with the marks of his slaughter still upon him. But 
now he has horns, seven of them, as the all-powerful Messianic King. His 
eyes are seven, and they are the eyes of omniscience. Infinite power and 
wisdom have come out of his martyrdom. 

The four horsemen are the four winds. White stands for victory, and 
the white horse is the zodiacal sign of the Lion, with the royal star Regulus, 
accompanied by the bowman, foreboding an invasion of the Roman Empire 
by the Parthians. The red horse comes in with the zodiacal sign of the 
Virgin, bringing murder and violence, insurrection and lawlessness, destruc- 
tion, slaughter, imprisonment, famine: all in bitter mockery of the boasted 
Roman Peace and the altar to Peace which had been erected by the emperor 
Augustus. The black horse appears with the sign of the Scales, which was 
supposed to be bad for grain crops, but good for the vineyards. This portends 
a famine of necessities in the midst of abundance of luxuries, and is an ironic 
reference to Domitian’s ever normal granary policy: a day’s wages (17 
cents) for two pints of grain—eight, twelve or sixteen times the normal price! 

The fourth horseman comes up from the celestial Hades. He is pale 
and yellow with pestilence. There was said to be an altar in the southern 
heavens on which the gods took oath. Here John thinks of the souls of the 
matryred righteous being offered, as their bodies had been offered on earth. 
The earthly altar had its counterpart in heaven. There was supposed to be 
a cosmic fig tree with the stars for figs, and the stars were also God’s 
writing on the scroll of the sky. The one thing which ancient man had 
observed to be regular and reliable was the stars and the recurrent seasons. 
Now even these were about to fall into chaos. 

Some of earth’s inhabitants were to be sealed, not to give them immunity 
from these calamities but to make them invincible through suffering. To be 
sealed meant to be protected by the imperial government and retained for 
imperial use. Hence John used the seal to signify protection against all crises, 
all persecution, all enemies of the spirit. The Christian seal was baptism, 
and the “Israel” that was sealed was the Church, the ideal spiritual Israel, 
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and not simply converted Jews. The number—144,000—is symbolical of 
completeness from God’s point of view: as for man, he cannot count this 
multitude. 

The wormwood of chapter eight is the extreme bitterness of the judge- 
ment, a supernatural poison, and the eagle, ominous bird, stands for the 
Roman Empire. The cloud in chapter ten is a manifestation of God, and 
the angel reminds us of the Colossus of Rhodes, one of the Seven Wonders 
of the ancient world. No artist on earth could portray him. The “mystery” 
that is now to be finished is God’s plan in history. 

The forty-two months, three and one-half years, 1260 days, are Daniel’s 
“time, times and a half a time,” which had come to stand for the length of 
time God would permit persecution to continue. The two heavenly witnesses 
are Moses and Elijah, and “Sodom” and “Egypt” are epithets to describe 
the earthly Jerusalem, the most unholy Holy City. 

The Woman clothed with the sun is the Church, the ideal Israel, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, with twelve crowns (tribes). She is represented by 
the sign of the Virgin. As the sun and the moon pass through this sign 
of the zodiac, they are said to “clothe” it, and at the feet of the celestial 
virgin lies the constellation Hydra which tries to devour the woman’s child, 
the Messiah and his Church. The stars represent the saints, and the Dragon 
stands for the chief enemy of God. His other names are Satan, Diabolos, 
Antichrist. 

The blood of the Lamb means his life, for the blood was supposed to 
be the seat of life. The river which the Dragon cast out of his mouth to 
carry away the woman and her child reminds us of Cetos the aquatic dragon 
of the southern heavens. The ancients fancied that it cast forth a river 
called Eridanos, which was swallowed up in the zodiac as it flowed down 
the heavens into the underworld. 

The Beast was Domitian, who was said to be Nero the matricide alive 
again. Both the Lamb and the Beast, the Christ and the Antichrist, ap- 
peared as though they had been slain. Yet they both lived on: the evil as 
well as the good persists. The second beast was the Devil’s deputy, the 
Commune of Asia with its highpriest and its proconsul to force people to 
worship the State—to put patriotism above God. The “beast” performed 
miracles of propaganda by magic and ventriloquism. “Babylon” was Rome, 
and the cup she would have to drink was double punishment for all her sins. 

In all this phantasmagoria, the reader must travel in imagination from 
the highest Heaven to the lowest Hell and from the Isle of Patmos and 
Satan’s throne in Asia to the Seven Hills where Rome the Harlot sits. 
Earthquake and volcano, eclipse and meteor, duststorm and pestilence, 
famines, and wars and rumors of wars—all these are the servants of the 
Almighty, who is coming to judge the earth quickly and soon. All things 
that have happened and are about to happen on earth are but the pale and 
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shadowy consequences of a more terrible conflict that has already been fought 
out in Heaven. The Dragon’s tail may continue to plague the Christians 
on earth, but only for a time, for his tail is all that is left of him. The Seer 
has heard the thunder of the shout of victory, and the Heavenly Harpers 
harping that New Song which only they can sing who have washed and kept 
their garments white and clean, who have not compromised but have paid 
the price of loyalty to Jesus in terms of martyrdom. Soon, very soon, the 
New Heaven and the New Earth and the New Jerusalem will appear. The 
Scarlet City is doomed and the New Morning is dawning. Three waves 
of bombing planes, each more deadly than the last, will make an end of 
Rome’s oppression. So, let the Churches be strong and of good courage, and 
let there be no compromise with any self-worshipping patriotism! 


III 
Tue MESSAGE OF THE REVELATION IN 1942 — 


The crisis which the Christian Church faced in the year 90 was 
essentially the same as the mortal storm that is raging today. This does 
not mean that John the Prophet of Ephesus was predicting our crisis or 
any other crisis since his day. He did not foresee our situation in 1942, nor 
did he have us in mind when he wrote his book. Neither does all the evil 
which he described as imminent for his day necessarily have to happen to 
us. There is no fatalism in God’s dealings with man. It is open to all men 
at all times to repent and change their ways of living and so avert the horrors 
described in the Apocalypse. This, however, can be accomplished only in 
proportion as the Christians stand firm for their convictions and perform 
faithfully their missionary task of making converts to their way of life in 
Christ Jesus. But to do this requires faith that it can be done, not, of course, 
by our own strength, but by the power of God working in and through his 
Christians. Confidence in the power of God to make all things new is as 
necessary for us as it was for the Seven Churches of Asia. Today, as always 
in the past, the essential value of the book of Revelation lies in its sublime 
statement of defiant confidence in the final victory of the Lord Jesus and 
his followers, in that faith without which no man shall see the Lord. This 
is the central, luminous point of the Apocalypse, and unless we keep our 
eyes on it, the predicters, who would have us use the book as a blueprint 
of world history from John’s day to ours, will black it out for us. 

Because of the misuse of the Revelation by the predicters, Lutherans 
have made comparatively little use of it in preaching. Luther himself had 
some sharp things to say about the book in his Preface of 1522. He left 
it to the reader to make out of it whatever, if anything, he could. As for 
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himself, Luther considered it neither apostolic nor prophetic. The apostles, 
he said, were not in the habit of veiling their messages in visions, but 
prophesied in clear language. Luther found the visions in Revelation as 
hard to understand as those in Fourth Ezra (Second Esdras), a book which 
he said he once threw into the Elbe. He complained that it was quite 
impossible to make out of these obscure visions just what it was that one 
was to obey. Yet John had threatened with dire punishment any one who 
presumed to add or subtract anything from his book and who did not obey 
his message. Luther pointed to the fact that many of the Church Fathers 
had rejected the book and to its difficulty in getting into the Canon of the 
New Testament. He said that Christ was neither taught nor understood 
in this book: “Meyn geyst kan sich ynn das buch nicht schicken.” That was 
in 1522; but by the time he came to write his Preface of 1545 he had 
arrived at a somewhat higher opinion of it for he had found in it ammuni- 
tion which he wished to use in fighting the Pope, who, he said, was the 
prophet of the Beast whose number was 666. 

Our Lutheran reticence concerning the book of Revelation has indeed 
kept us free from the vagaries of the predicters. But it has had a serious 
drawback. A vacuum is not a good apologetic medium. When a traveling 
evangelist comes to town he is likely to charge us with having failed to 
preach prophecy. Then our members who happen to be interested in the 
subject go to hear him, especially if they happen to have some disgruntlement 
with their pastor or their fellow members. This is part of the explanation 
of the success of Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Foursquare groups and the various 
“Schools of the Bible.” Many of these people are quite sincere, but they 
tear the Scriptures out of their historical setting, treat prophecy as mere 
prediction and magnify it out of all proportion in comparison with the 
weighty matters of salvation by grace through faith and the practice of 
justice and mercy and love to God and man. The better way, therefore, is 
to instruct the people ourselves concerning the origin, purpose, literary form 
and religious values of the Apocalypse of John. 

We should begin by emphasizing the fundamental message of the book, 
which can be stated in two words: Stand Firm! As far as in us lies, we 
should strive to make the sublime faith and moral earnestness of John and 
his loyal fellow Christians stand out in all their power and beauty against 
the dark days of a cruel totalitarianism. But when this is done, there is still 
another task. The Revelator did not come through his persecution un- 
scathed. He found it so hard to forgive his enemies that instead of praying 
for them he prayed that God would destroy them. It is all too easy for a 
passionate cry for justice to become a prayer for vengeance. That was the 
besetting sin of the apocalyptists. 

According to the apocalyptic view of history, all things were created 
perfect in the beginning. But when man sinned he put himself and all crea- 
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tion on the cosmic toboggan to plunge inevitably and with ever-increasing 
acceleration toward the Bottomless Pit. No brake that human ingenuity and 
good will can devise, and no effort to change its course so that it may come 
out on the sunlit plains of Newtopia, can ever avail. For God has willed 
it otherwise. He has appointed a set time when the cup of wickedness will 
be full. Then, just as all things are about to plunge into the abyss, he 
will intervene by miracle, kill all his enemies, cast all the wicked—the vast 
majority of mankind—into the Lake of Fire, and restore all things for the 
righteous—a tiny remnant of mankind—as they had been at the beginning. 

The apocalyptists are prone to think of themselves as a saved rather 
than as a saving Remnant. Far too often they are ready, without mercy, 
to consign all who differ with them in matters of religious belief and 
practice, and all who have offended or persecuted them, to eternal torment. 
Like Browning’s savage Caliban, they imagine their God to be like them- 
selves. Their forgiveness of their enemies is but a grudging deference to 
their Lord’s teachings. It is not real, but only temporary. They quote, 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” and look forward with keen satisfaction 
to seeing the Lord punish their enemies infinitely harder than they could do 
—and punish them for eternity. They imagine that they can be happy 
forever, sitting on the parapets of heaven and gazing down upon their 
enemies frying in the fires of Hell. 

“Tn the cup she mixed for others mix a double dose for her” was John’s 
prayer against “Babylon” (Rome) as he consigned the great city to the 
owls and the bats and the demons forever. If he had taken to heart the 
lesson of the book of Jonah, he would have known that God would have 
mercy even on “Nineveh,” cruel as it had been. Instead, he sang the Angels’ 
Anvil Chorus and the Song of the Heavenly Butcher (Ch. 14). The God 
of that chapter is no longer the God of justice. Its Christ is the Antichrist 
of Isaiah 63—a hideous, blood-spattered fiend, whose garments are dyed, 
not as those of Jesus, with his own life-blood in mercy given, to save his 
enemies, but with the blood of all his opponents, the grapes of wrath, that 
flowed forth in a stream bridle-deep for 200 miles from Dan to Beersheba. 
To apply the words of Luther, Christ is neither known nor taught in those 
chapters. For, if that were a true picture of God, then God would not be 
love, but a fiend. 

Even Dr. Seiss admitted that this stream of blood “tells an awful story,” 
but he was so blind to the moral difficulty involved in such a view of God that 
he believed that God was going to laugh at the final fate of the wicked: “But 
now he laughs! What failure of love, what exhaustion of grace, what 
emptying of the sea of his infinite mercies, what decay and withdrawal of 
all kindly interest and affection must have occurred that there should be this 
laugh!” (Lectures on the Apocalypse, Vol. III, pp. 55 and 256.) The 
Devil himself and all earth’s bloody butchers rolled into one would be more 
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worthy of worship than the God of Seiss and Rutherford and many another 
millennialist. 

All this is a far cry from Stephen’s dying prayer and Jesus’ “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” How different is the spirit 
of First Peter, written, in all probability, to counteract this bitter revolu- 
tionary pamphlet of John the Prophet of Ephesus. When Jesus was reviled, 
he reviled not again; when he suffered he threatened not (I Pet. 2:23). 

The error of the apocalyptists and so many of their interpreters does 
not lie in their cry for justice, but in their notion that the scales of the moral 
universe can be balanced for eternity by simply turning the tables, as in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, and making the sinner pay through endless 
time for the sins of a few short years, without regard for extenuating circum- 
stances such as the evil environment in which the offender has been brought 
up. They imagine that God’s disposition to forgive the repentant sinner is 
not really a part of his eternal attitude and nature. Unless God extends 
the offer of forgiveness throughout eternity and receives the prodigal when- 
ever he returns, be it at the eleventh hour of his life on earth, or in the 
eleventh millennium of his life to come, we shall have to conclude that God’s 
punishment of the sinner is not remedial and restorative, and that his mood 
to forgive, as it is revealed on the Cross, will endure but the merest 
infinitesima! fraction of his eternal existence. 

Again, unless one is willing to assume a pluralistic universe, it is God 
himself who must maintain Hell. And, if the apocalyptist is right, God must 
do it not as a remedial punishment, but as an aimless, hopeless, endless 
torment, with no other purpose than that of an earthly fithrer to demonstrate 
his own supremacy. 

There could, indeed, be no greater error than to think of God as an 
indulgent parent foolishly spoiling his children—a God in whose sight good 
and evil blend in neutral grey. Yet our best human moral insight tells us 
that our treatment of criminals ought to aim at their restoration as good 
citizens, instead of being vindictive or merely punitive. The first law of 
any sound theology is that which requires us never to think that God will 
do anything that man’s moral judgment at its highest and best forbids 
man to do. 

It is commonly said that war is God’s punishment of man for his sins. 
But, evil as we are, we have not yet succeeded in quenching that little spark 
of conscience which tells us that it is not right to punish the innocent and 
allow the guilty to escape. Yet that is exactly what God would be doing if 
he deliberately created war to use as his instrument to punish the nations. 
Six hundred years before Christ, the prophet Habakkuk saw the moral defect 
in the traditional belief that foreign invasion was God’s way of lashing back 
at his Chosen People for their sins. The Assyrians were worse than Judah. 
The broom which Jehovah was supposed to be using to clean the house of 
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Israel was full of ticks and typhus. The prophet might console himself with 
the reflection that in due time God would punish his broom too. But that 
could not alter the fact that meanwhile the divinely appointed Hangman had 
slaughtered millions who were better than himself. Moreover, this war-broom 
sweeps out the priceless furniture of religion and culture, leaves the cobwebs 
on the ceiling, and sets fire to the house. War destroys much of what 
little of God’s Kingdom his Christians have succeeded in building upon this 
earth and retards the missionary enterprise of the Church. Bombing cannot 
cure selfishness and competition and lying and hatred, but can only produce 
more of the same. The theory that God sends war to punish men for their 
sins can explain the facts of life only on the assumption that God is irrational. 

Worse still are the effects of this theory upon those who hold it. They 
are likely to look with jaundiced eye upon what they call the “material” 
things of life and torment themselves and those who will listen to them with 
the notion that there is something inherently sinful in enjoying “material” 
prosperity. The notion has become current that God is punishing us because 
we have wanted two cars in every garage. These people fail to see that God 
has intended man to enjoy the good things of earth, and that the unspiritual 
factor is not in the things which we possess but in our unspiritual, selfish 
ways of acquiring and using them. The cars themselves are neutral 
spiritually: it all depends upon how you get them, where you go with them 
and what you do when you get there (cf. Jas. 4:1-3). 

This belief, so prominent in the book of Revelation, that fire and sword, 
earthquake and famine, sickness and death are God’s punishments of man 
is what cost Job so much anguish in his day and made the writer of Ec- 
clesiastes cynical. It made Job’s friends cruel to him, and cruelty is the 
besetting sin of the apocalyptic philosophy of life—cruelty and self-com- 
placency. The Psalmist can sing, 


A thousand shall fall at thy side, 

And ten thousand at thy right hand; 

But it shall not come nigh thee. 

Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold 

And see the reward of the wicked (Ps. 91 :7-8). 


But Job, who was a good man, found himself, a leper, sitting on the 
garbage dump of the town in which he lived. The plague did come nigh his 
dwelling, and as he sat there in his misery he could see the wicked still pros- 
pering. The lesson that he and God’s people in all ages have to learn is that 
there is another aspect of suffering, vicarious and creative, and that God 
himself is suffering in and with mankind. 

» Punishment indeed there is. But God is its author only indirectly in the 
sense that he has created and maintains a world in which, with utter 
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impartiality, he gives life and breath to a Schweitzer and a Hitler, a Kaw- 
gawa and a Mikado. He gives men moral freedom, and when they misuse it, 
he himself suffers the consequences along with them. He is in Christ rec- 
onciling the world unto himself, and Christ dies on the Cross instead of 
slaying his enemies with the breath of his mouth. But the first Christians 
found it hard to reconcile themselves to this fact. They expected Christ at 
his second coming to do all the punitive things he had not done during his 
earthly life. They were impatient (Acts 1:6). They wanted God to short- 
circuit history, burn up the wicked mass of mankind and establish his 
Kingdom forever for the Remnant to which they belonged. What would 
have been their dismay, if they had foreseen that God would continue to be 
patient with his world for at least another 2000 years! 

But God is love, and love is very patient, very kind. When man sins, 
love suffers, but love never fails—in this world or the next. Yet love does 
not repeal the Law of Sowing and Reaping. When men will not respond to 
God’s love by loving him and each other, he lets them get involved in the 
cumulative consequences of their misdeeds. That is Hell and Hell is man- 
made and not God’s will, for God suffers infinitely more from it than 
man can ever suffer. God does not will war to punish man, but it is man, by 
his determination to keep on sinning, who has willed it and created it, and 
God must suffer the consequences along with man. Placarded on the Cross 
is the pain which Sin causes in the heart of the Creator. God might 
escape the pain by annihilating those who cause it, but if he did, his love would 
be defeated in favor of force, and his experiment in creating free spirits on 
the basis of love would be a failure. And so we must turn the matter right 
side up and say not that war is God’s punishment of man, but man’s punish- 
ment of God—and of himself! Readers of the Revelation need to make a 
correction of the apocalyptic ethics at this point. 

Another and, if possible, more serious misuse of the book of Revelation 
is to make it a proof-text to support a fatalistic view of history. According to 
this view, the world is destined to grow worse and worse, until finally it will 
be destroyed. There is nothing that man can do about it, and God himself 
has given it up as a bad job. It is impossible ever to get rid of war and 
poverty, because the Bible says that the poor shall always be with us, and 
there shall be wars and rumors of wars, no matter what efforts man may 
make to abolish them. No effort to establish the Kingdom of God on earth 
as it is in heaven can succeed. We are not even assured that any of the 
values achieved by civilization will be included and conserved in God’s eternal 
order, because this eternal order is above space and time and is “totally 
other.” When it “breaks into” history for the last time, it will abolish his- 
tory. Then all earth’s works and ways are going to go up in smoke with 
“Babylon.” The house is on fire and God has decreed that it shall burn 
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down. There is no use to tinker with the plumbing or to try to make one’s 
apartment more pleasant. The Christian’s sole duty is to pack up his spiritual 
belongings, conduct fire drills, get as many people out of the burning build- 
ing as possible, and put them on the train for the Celestial City. That will 
not be many, for God has consigned the mass of mankind to Tophet. History 
is only a bridge between time and eternity, and has no particular significance 
for eternity itself. Meanwhile the whole world lies in the power of the 
Devil. Satan, they said, had incarnated himself in the Roman Empire, in its 
emperor, the Beast. He might be bound for a thousand years, but then he 
would be loosed again to deceive the nations once more and bring Gog and 
Magog to Armageddon. Satan, the Devil, the Dragon, the Old Serpent, was 
the apocalyptists’ explanation of sin and evil and suffering and death. 

Unfortunately for this way of reading history, the Devil is not a good 
explanation of the reason for the plight in which this world finds itself. In 
fact, he is no explanation at all. For, unless we believe that there are two 
Gods with separate and independent existence, one Good, the other Bad, we 
shall have to ask the apocalyptist an embarrassing question: Why did 
God ever create a good spirit who would become a Devil and do such things 
as the Devil is said to be doing? And if God can bind Satan for 1000 years, 
how can he escape the responsibility for Armageddon if he lets him loose 
again? In the last analysis, God himself is responsible for the Devil’s con- 
tinued existence, and hence for what he permits the Devil to do in this world. 
Clearly then, this is not a satisfactory explanation of the origin of sin and evil. 
It encourages human beings to make Satan the scape-goat for the wickedness 
for which men ought to hold themselves responsible. In view of what men 
are doing to each other today it is easy to imagine that the Devil himself is 
frightened. So far has man’s wickedness outstripped what even a semi- 
omnipotent Satan could do, that we have no need to resort to him in order 
to account for it. While it would be going beyond our knowledge to say 
that a discarnate spirit like Satan does not exist, it will be healthier for our 
progress in preventing and getting rid of Sin if we put the responsibility 
squarely on the shoulders of men, where it belongs. 

As things stand, Christians have not been paying enough attention to the 
upkeep of the highway to the Celestial City—to the environment in which 
their children have to be brought up and Christians have to live, and to the 
soil of the vineyard in which the Vine and the Branches have to bear fruit. 
Apocalyptic fatalism and irresponsibility for the long future of this world, 
and failure to perceive that the present life is an integral part of each man’s 
eternity, are a serious handicap to any system of representative govern- 
ment. 

The apocalyptic philosophy of history is often accepted uncritically. It 
has a strong attraction even for some Christian thinkers who are poles 
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removed from the vagaries of the predicters. Its other worldliness, its 
rugged faith and its emphasis on the sole power and glory of God do offer a 
bulwark of defense for the doctrine of salvation by grace alone through 
faith. But, if taken without repudiation of its futile.effort to blueprint the 
future, its harsh, unforgiving, and often complacent spirit, and its fatalism 
that tends to cut the nerve of Christian social action, it will certainly prove 
to be as dangerous a security as the late lamented Maginot line. The 
apocalyptic approach to life’s problems can be turned too easily to the aid 
and comfort of an unprogressive theology and of reactionaries who oppose the 
growing effort to apply the gospel to our social, economic and political life. 
What has been said in criticism of the book of Revelation itself, of the 
unhistorical approach to it, and of the defects of the apocalyptic philosophy of 
life, is not, however, intended to detract from the greatness of the book. 
Rather, the object has been to study the origin of John’s Apocalypse and 
explain its symbolism in the light of first century political, economic, social 
and religious conditions and conceptions, so that we too may hear and heed 
its call to stand firm in the crisis of our day. Wherefore, leaving the futile 
effort to predict the future, and laying aside the sin of an unforgiving spirit 
and a fatalistic philosophy which so easily beset us, let us bear the cross with 
Jesus and stand firm in the faith, hope and love by which God works all 
things for good with those who love him. That is the way the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, another Christian pastor speaking in the days of 
Domitian, might have put it. Or again, in the words of the modern poet: 


Sailing, a barge in the maze of my heart 
Embarks with the cloud of the night, 
Sailing through doubt till the shadows depart 
In the dawn where God is light. 
Drifting unaided in darkness astray, 
My barge must be sullen, unseen; 
Touched by the glow of a heaven-born ray, 
It will sail sublime, serene. 
—Oscar R. Overby, “Beyond the Haze.” 


In this manner the Revelation of John has always functioned in the per- 
petual crisis in which Christians have to live in this world. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF THE SPIRIT 


BENJAMIN LOTZ 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


HEN the Christian Gospel crossed over into Macedonia, it entered into 
WV a different world. Fortunately its greatest living witness, the Apostle 
Paul, was already a citizen of this world, for he used the Greek language and, 
if not he, at least his followers began to use a kind of philosophical language 
to declare that which was his “‘heart’s desire,” the salvation of his own people.* 
If only by way of contrast, this ought to be noted at the very outset. For 
the religious yearnings of the Apostle’s fathers—of which Christianity was 
the perfect fulfillment—as well as his Master’s own teaching had been ex- 
pressed in vivid, concrete, picturesque terminology. This was both the 
Hebrew genius and heritage. As Christianity, however, entered more fully 
into the life of the Greek and Roman world, it became evident that abstract 
language, and with it a certain philosophical temper, took captive the Chris- 
tian Gospel and clothed it in a new dress. 

With the passing of a few centuries this process becomes particularly 
apparent to us, for when the theologians spoke of the experience of the Holy 
Ghost it was hardened into a more or less lifeless formula. It was the price 
the Gospel has always paid when it fits itself too smugly into the framework 
of its environment. It was the price, too, the formulators of the ecumenical 
creeds had to pay when orthodox Christians attempted to withstand heresy 
with an exact formula which seemed to them capable of no possible 
misinterpretation. 

This does not mean that creeds are needless or without value. At this 
safe distance we can raise our voice to protest that these theologians expended 
time and energy in vain labors. Such criticism is characteristic of every 
age which is impatient at the binding authority the church has ascribed 
to her dogmas. Yet we must always admit that had we lived at the time of 
Arius or Athanasius our position would have been on the side of orthodoxy. 

This leads, however, to a not entirely unjustifiable assertion that the 
description of the Holy Ghost, found in the ancient creeds, indicates the utter 
inadequacy of metaphysical or philosophical language to describe a spiritual 
reality and on the part of the Christian believer a great psychological ex- 
perience. This assertion becomes quite evident when we compare the desig- 


nations that the Scriptures give to the Holy Spirit and the terms used in 
the creeds and the theology of the ancient church. 


1 Romans 10:1. 
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The Scriptures declare that the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of judgment 
and even of burning, the Spirit of wisdom, revelation, and truth, the quick- 
ening Spirit by whom men are begotten anew, the Spirit that bears witness 
and makes intercession, the life-giving and sanctifying Spirit that searches 
all things, even the deep things of God. The believers recognize God’s 
gifts throughout the Spirit, call God Father and live a life of faith and 
good works through the same Spirit. For the Spirit teaches and leads them 
into all truth. The Holy Ghost is called the Comforter and Spirit of truth. 
How different are these Scriptural descriptions of the Spirit who is love in 
men’s hearts, descending upon the Apostles on the day of Pentecost like 
cloven tongues of fire, from those descriptions of the creeds where the Spirit 
is described in more or less negative terms as uncreated, unbegotten, infinite 
and incomprehensible, as consubstantial, co-existential and co-essential !? 

At this place another factor ought to be considered. When Christians 
from the fourth century, through the Middle Ages, and up to the time of 
the Reformation spoke concerning the work and the experience of the Holy 
Spirit, they usually did so within the framework of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. Of course we might be prone to attribute this procedure to the 
controversies of the time. While there is naturally some warrant for this 
contention, we dare not overlook the additional and more pertinent fact that 
the clear ideas of the New Testament concerning justification by faith, the 
heritage of the Reformation with its correct emphasis on the Gospel of sin 
and grace, were not dominant in the minds of the theologians who formulated 
the great ecumenical creeds. The person of Christ, not a description 
of the saving experience of the Holy Ghost, was the burning question of the 
theological world. For that reason their theology hardly advanced beyond 
solving questions concerning the relationship of the Father and the Son to 
the Holy Ghost. 

It might even be asserted that the theologians of the early church were 
only able to see this one aspect of their problem at the expense and to the 
neglect of every other aspect of it. It is true that Christians faced the 
impact then of many new ideas. The philosophical unity of Greek thought 
and the ancient heritage of Jewish monotheism seemed, on the surface at least, 
contrary to the new experience of the Gospel. How was it possible that this 
Jesus Christ was heaven-born, and how could He continue to abide through 
His Spirit even after His visible presence was withdrawn from the earth? 
That question troubled the early church. Christians who had experienced 
in their lives what St. Paul called “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 


2 Compare Isa. 4:4, Eph. 1:17, I John 4:6, John 3:8, 6:63, Romans 8:15-16, 26, 
Galn5:2211 Cor, 316, IL Thes. 2:13, 1 Pet; 1:2, 1 Cor. 2:10-12,. John 12:12, 14:26, 
Romans 5:5, Acts 2:3, etc., with the words of the Athanasian Creed. 
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love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost’® tried to set forth in 
rational concepts what they honestly considered to be the implications of this 
bold statement. They were not unaware of the difficulties involved, but to 
have neglected this task would have been dishonorable as well as intellectual 
suicide. 

This is no place to trace the development of the Trinitarian controversies 
which sought an answer to these questions, even to that phase which dealt 
with the relations of the Holy Spirit to the Father and to the Son. The 
ancient theologians sought to solve this problem exclusively within the frame- 
work of theology dealing with the Holy Trinity. In fact, if the interest of 
the churchmen today were in any way philosophical, there would be a tempta- 
tion to restate the doctrine of the Trinity, particularly as it is related 
to the Holy Ghost, in modern terminology. Doubtless for the sake of clarity 
terms might have to be invented. Otherwise we might be embarrassed by 
connotations capable of varieties of interpretation. 

Even in passing, it ought to be emphasized that terms selected for their 
definite character and precision often change their meaning. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Latin word persona, which originally meant a mask 
or a role ina play. The English cognate of this word, used to describe the 
Holy Ghost, has connotations of which the ancients never dreamed. Per- 
sonalism, personification, personality have enriched our language but have 
created confusion when the connotations of these newer words are implied 
in the old and restricted use of persona.* 

Apart from any intrinsic, theological difficulty, another fact would deter 
us. We would be reminded in the study of the history of doctrine that 
Luther himself was not interested in philosophy. He emphasized the teach- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. Where they were silent, he would likely be 
silent too. Even the ancillary help of philosophy was passed over. He 
saw no value in approaching any doctrine of the church from this viewpoint, 


and certainly not that which taught of the Holy Spirit. For him the Triune 
God was One.° 


Se LL) Cor 13214: 


4 Compare “The Trinity—Speculation,” by Wm. Pepperell Montague, professor of 
Philosophy, Barnard College, Columbia University. This final essay in a volume called 
Religious Realism (Macmillan, 1931) would never have been written had there not been 
a clear revelation in the Scriptures upon which it is obviously based. The essay is more 
interesting than helpful to the theologian. 

5 “Stil geschwigen un kurcz gehort ists beste. Zwar die gelertten in disputando 
debent esse instructi locis scripturae de trinitate dei: Esse deum unum perpetuum 
habere secum filium et spiritum sanctum. . . . Nos confitemur illas tres personas case 


tamen unum eundemque deum, behalten eyne gewalt, nahmen, werck. Quidquid fecerit 
pater, illud et filius et spiritus sanctus.” W. A., 34, I, p. 501. 
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This does not mean that either Luther or the Lutheran Reformers dis- 
regarded the positive results gained through the rejection of false and heretical 
doctrine. As much as they might have disliked the terminology of the 
creeds, they never rejected their positive content. This would have been an 
impossible procedure for them, for thereby the theology of the Lutheran 
Church might have degenerated into a Trinity of subordination where the 
distinction of the persons was only of manifestation. Yet the old theologians 
of the Lutheran Church never made the relationship of the three Persons, 
particularly the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, a subject of controversy. In 
fact, Elert in his great work on Lutheranism asserts that these theologians 
were content to reproduce the ancient statement rather than formulate it 
anew.® Questions concerning the procession of the Holy Ghost in eternity 
and the mission of the Holy Ghost in time, or whether the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father through the Son or from the Father and the Son, 
filioque, never occupied a proportionately large place in the theology of the 
most voluminous of them. Such matters were foreign to the living, burning 
issues of their own day.” 

Rather than a denial of the ancient faith on the part of the Lutheran 
Reformers, there was a noticeable shift of emphasis. They thought of the 
work as well as the Person of the Holy Ghost not as a metaphysical or onto- 
logical problem but as a great psychological experience. God had spoken 
to them through Word and Sacrament and the Spirit had borne witness with 
their spirits that they were the children of God and heirs of eternal life. 
They were conscious that the testimony of their faith was a testimony of 
the Spirit in their hearts. 

This shift of emphasis is particularly apparent when we consider how 
Luther took the old Latin hymns of the Holy Ghost, turned them into the 
vernacular of his own people, and assigned them to the use of a Christian 
congregation. These hymns had been associated with special services for the 
consecration of bishops and the ordination of priests, but now they were 
to be sung by the believing Christian as he sought the Spirit’s aid in the 
impartation and the strengthening of his faith. 

This new emphasis becomes even more apparent when we turn to 
Luther’s explanation of the third article of the Apostles’ Creed. Here was 
his opportunity to treat the doctrine of the Trinity, to link the Persons of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost together, and state this relationship in philo- 


6 W. Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums, Vol. I, p. 192. 

7 Compare Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought (More- 
house, 1923). Here are reproduced in brief form the thirty-one arguments against the 
procession of the Holy Spirit through the Son. 

8 Obviously there are many reasons why the term psychological is capable of mis- 
understanding. It is used here as a contrast with ontological or metaphysical. 
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sophical terms. Rather than do that, the Reformer testifies of the Spirit's 
work in the life of the believer and the experience of the Spirit in the Chris- 
tian congregation. For this work of faith is not that of man, or of man’s 
word, but of the Spirit through God’s Word and Sacrament.’ 

It is possible to show not only in the works of Luther but also in the 
Confessions that as justification by faith was the heart of the Gospel, the 
work of the Holy Spirit would always be treated most fully when aspects 
of this were considered. For the theology of the Lutheran Church is a 
theology that can be preached, and for that reason, even when the theologians 
treat of predestination, it is not as an abstract formula but God’s love made 
real in the believer’s heart through the Holy Ghost.’® 

The position of the Lutheran Reformers in placing the emphasis on the 
experience of the Holy Spirit was in keeping with the teaching of the New 
Testament. As the existence of God is an affirmation of faith, not a matter 
of speculation, there is accordingly no metaphysical approach to the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost. Even if at the expense of considerable misunderstanding, 
the assertion must be made that a subjective approach to the experience of 
the Holy Ghost was the only one that the New Testament writers knew. 
For them the presence and the possession of the Spirit in the heart and life 
of the believer was the experience of God Himself and was a dynamic for 
a life of faithful witness to Jesus Christ. When St. Paul came across those 
who knew not the Holy Ghost, there is no record other than a brief testimony, 
the laying on of the hands of the Apostle, and the impartation of the Holy 
Ghost." For the early Church, as for the Lutheran Reformers, the ex- 
perience of the Holy Spirit meant power, persuasion, and conviction. It was 
a subjection experience.’” 

In fact, the Book of Acts is a book of testimony concerning the ex- 
perience of the Holy Ghost. It might well be called the Acts of the Holy 
Ghost. Here the Holy Ghost testifies of the power of the risen Christ in the 
heart of the believer and in the Christian Church. The Epistles of the New 


9 “Caro et sanguis numquam possent revelare hunc hominem esse deum verum, nisi 
spiritus revelaret et spiritui crederetur.” W. 4., 4, p. 94. 

10 “Nam per verbum et sacramenta tanquam per instrumenta, donatur Spiritus 
Sanctus, qui fidem efficit, ubi et quando visum est Deo,” Aug. Conf., Art. V. “Cum 
talibus affectibus luctatur Spiritus Sanctus in cordibus ut eos reprimat et mortificat et 
inserat novos spirituales motus,” Apology III. “Itaque tota Sacratissima Triintas, 
Pater, Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, ablegat onmes homines ad Christum tanquam ad librum 


vitae, ut in eo aeternam Patris praedestinationem investigent et cognoscant,’ Formula 
of Concord, S.D. XII, 66. 


11 Acts 19. 
12> Darbas brausen fiebat et spiritus sanctus in corde blies, so keck erant ut irent in 
plateas u. et praedicarent novum regnum et non fragten drum Junckher Hannas.” 
“ . 
W. A, 34, I, pp. 460-461. Wen uns der heylige geyst lernet, evanescent omnia nostra 
et merita et confugiemus ad verum pontificem Christum.” W. Tal SYN ly 505 ClOoy 
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Testament as well as the Book of Revelation furnish valuable source ma- 
terial for the student and the believer to examine his own life, testing thereby 
the experience of God’s grace mediated through the Spirit. For the Chris- 
tians we meet on the pages of the New Testament are always conscious of 
this experience. 

When the Christian perceives how the experience of the Holy Ghost 
is linked in Lutheran theology, almost always if not exclusively, to the means 
of grace, he is likely at first to be filled with certain misgivings. He is re- 
minded of the assertion that there is evidence of a kindly Providence work- 
ing in this world in many ways. This Providence, he is told, is evident in 
works of art and beauty, of science, and of every achievement of justice, 
peace, and good will among men. Yet this activity of God’s Providence ought 
to be more apparent to the Christian than to anyone else, and for that 
reason even the Lutheran theologian will attribute it to the striving of the 
Holy Ghost though apparently coming to mankind apart from the means 
of grace, apart from Word and Sacrament. There is a possibility that God 
does not always bind Himself to that which He has ordained but can show 
His mercy and love to mankind even as He pleases. For God cares for 
all men and provides for them things that are necessary to this life. The 
sun shines, the trees grow, the golden loaf of bread nourishes man, and the 
medicine he needs heals him. 

With the order of nature God has provided the means of grace through 
which the Holy Spirit works faith and brings salvation to mankind. Re- 
flection on God’s Providence and this order of grace ought to make us, as it 
did the Reformers, confident that the emphasis they placed on the quickening 
power of the Holy Spirit in the experience of the believer and in the Christian 
congregation was the correct teaching of the Sacred Scriptures. God can 
work miracles of grace when, where, and howsoever He will, but to the 
church He has entrusted the Word to be preached and the Sacraments to 
be administered that men might believe and live.** 

The experience of the saving power of the Holy Spirit tempers the 
preaching of the Gospel. For the preacher has learned to realize that of 
himself he can do nothing that is really good. He knows that this inability 
is not moral imperfection but sin, enmity against God. This is the way 
that the Spirit has witnessed with his spirit through the law. For the Spirit 
has quickened the conscience of the penitent that every justification that 
he might, humanly speaking, use to justify his conscience is silenced, and 
upon the judgment of God’s Spirit follows the self-judgment of the terrified 
conscience. 

If the experience of the Holy Spirit ended here, we might well say that 


13 “Widderumb ists nit muglich dass Gott, Christus, Heiliger Geist, Kirche seyn 
sollt da Gottis Wort nit lautet.” W. A., I, p. 711. 
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the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of wrath and desperation. Yet the Holy Ghost 
calls us through the Gospel and offers mankind the love of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, His Son. As has been indicated, this work is wrought in the 
church where the Holy Ghost calls, gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the 
whole Christian Church on earth. 

Humanly speaking, there is a constant struggle on the part of the Holy 
Spirit with frail, sinful human nature. The Holy Spirit is grieved when, 
in the heart of the Christian and in the assemblies of the church, opposition 
arises against the work of God’s Kingdom which is so strong that, were not 
grace stronger, it might turn into the unforgiveable sin, the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. For the work of God’s Spirit is frustrated when men seek 
their own welfare rather than the Kingdom of God and when the messengers 
of the Gospel seek another word than that of which the Holy Ghost is the 
Author. 

By way of caution, any Christian knows that this emphasis on this great 
experience which binds it exclusively to the Word and Sacraments can be 
pushed to an unjustifiable extreme. For every Christian knows of strivings 
in his own heart before he trusted solely in the merits of Christ. Looking 
back over his past, he attributes these strivings to the work of the Holy 
Ghost. When we face the world—not as Christians—the Spirit of the Deus 
Absconditus is evident in the processes of creation. Then are we conscious 
that we are creatures of an unknown Power, standing in need of help and 
conscious of His wrath against sin, marked for death save that the Holy 
Ghost strives with our hearts of sin. 

For that reason we must be slow in the final analysis to gainsay every 
possible contribution either of philosophy or of that half-forgotten discipline 
which men once called Natural Theology. Philosophy and natural theology 
destroyed the polytheism of the ancients and have shown the inadequacy of 
any pluralistic conception of the universe. Neither dare we deny, after the 
revelation of the Gospel in the New Testament, that there were treasures 
of God’s Spirit revealed to the Patriarchs, Psalmists, and Prophets, of which 
the Old Testament is the enduring record. For God’s Spirit was present 
in the world, in Athens as well as in Jerusalem, not localized, not restricted 
but creating new and contrite hearts in God’s creatures. Yet the Old Testa- 
ment becomes ever clearer and surer and truer to the Christian who through 


grace has the earnest and the experience of God’s Spirit until the end of this 
life when this ministry shall be no more.!4 


14 “Sic quoque Spiritus sanctus in sua maiestate est incomprehendsibilis, et quando 
in hac maiestate sua ut Deus revelat legem non potest no occidere et vehementer terrere. 
. . . Quare Spiritus Sanctus ut Deus terret lege ut donum in specie columbae, in lingua 


ignea consolatur, santificat, et vivificat.” Paul Drews, Disputatio Dr. Martin Luthers 
(Goettingen, 1895), p. 415. 
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The correct emphasis on the experience of the Holy Ghost has not been 
apparent in our formal theological systems. When the theology of the Lu- 
theran Church in America is re-written—something that ought to be done 
every score of years—the experience of the Holy Spirit through Law and 
Gospel might well be the starting point even as it ought to be, more often 
than not, in every sermon that is preached. This is contrary to the work 
of the old Lutheran theologians who placed the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the early part of their work and in this framework treated the Holy Spirit. 
Their stress placed the priority on the revelation of God’s nature rather than 
on the experience of sin and grace which is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It is true that when these dogmaticians came to the Gospel call, the doctrine 
of conversion, regeneration, or sanctification, they spoke (again?) of the ex- 
perience of the Holy Ghost. 

When the old methodology is finally abandoned and the theologians of 
the Lutheran Church in America no longer treat the Christian faith as a 
series of isolated doctrines, then the work of the Holy Spirit shall be con- 


_ sidered with the conviction that comes from the law and with the promise 


of grace that the Gospel offers. Then the doctrine of the Holy Trinity will 
be placed near the close of the system as a kind of summary. For the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity which seeks to make explicit, as far as possible in 
rational concepts, the relationship of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is one of 
the final affirmations of the Christian faith, the capstone of man’s hope and 
knowledge concerning creation, redemption, and sanctification until the day 
when time shall be complete and God shall be revealed fully “in sua substantia, 
maiestate et gloria.”*® 


15 “Post hance vitam nullum erit ministerium spiritus sancti quia revelabitur ibi et 
videbimus eum, qualis est... . Sed tunc videbimus eum ut est in sua substantia, maiestate 
et gloria.” Drews, op. cit., p. 129. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS* 


The Highway of God. By Ralph Sockman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 228 
pages. $2. 


Out of the first Christian appraisal of preaching, our Saviour’s estimate of John the 
Baptist, came the plan for the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1940-41. It is an ingeniously 
devised plan. In a brief foreword to his work the author, a distinguished New York 
pastor, traces the origin of the idea which gave shape to his plan. Moved at first to go 
back to the lectures of some of his predecessors to find some earlier emphasis that 
needed revival he was prompted finally to go still further back to this first Christian 
appraisal, and in its various declarations he found the titles and guiding principles for 
the several lectures on the work of the modern preacher. 

The plan thus evolved displays the kind of imaginative quality that, properly used, 
contributes much to the making of the preacher. Jesus asked the multitudes, “What 
went ye out into the wilderness to see?” John the Baptist described himself in the 
speech of Isaiah as a “voice crying in the wilderness.” This suggested to Dr. Sockman 
the starting point of the wilderness setting in which the prophet’s voice is raised. And 
so Chapter One receives the title, “The’ Voice In The Wilderness,” and is a view 
of the “confused scene, the region of lost landmarks, through which God’s guide is to 
prepare the way of the Lord.” 

Chapter Two receives its title from the answer Jesus gave to His own question—“A 
reed shaken in the wind?” which opens the way for a discussion of the “preacher's 
relation to the currents that play upon him.” 

The third and fourth chapters derive their titles and suggested contents from the 
further speech of Christ—‘‘a prophet, yea and more than a prophet.” The preacher is 
a prophet, and this description of his office leads the author into the whole field of the 
examination of the preacher’s authority and message—‘How can he know that he is 
speaking the word of the Lord?” But the preacher is “more than a prophet,” which 
suggests a consideration of the qualities of personality and activity that must be added 
to the mere declaration of truth to give force and effectiveness to the preacher’s work. 

The apparently discounting word of Jesus “I say . .. there is not a greater 
prophet than John the Baptist, but he that is least in the Kingdom of God is greater 
than he” furnishes the theme of the fifth chapter which asks the question—“What is the 
secret of the Kingdom that John missed?” Are we muting some notes needed to give 
harmony to our modern life? 

The final chapter derives its title from the words of Jesus when He turned from 
His analysis of John to that of the crowd and said, “Whereunto then shall I liken 
this generation? They are like children in the marketplace.” This observation leads 
into a consideration of the question, “How are the children of wisdom to satisfy the 
children of the marketplace? Can we be realistic yet saved by hope?” 

Through the medium of this plan, Dr. Sockman presents with fine insight, true 
timeliness and excellent illumination the work of the modern preacher, as well as the 
quality of the age to which his message is addressed. 

Two outstanding characteristics of his treatment impress the reader. One is the 
clarity with which his use of the art of illustration makes his truths stand out. There 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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are times when it seems that he overworks this device, and illustrations do crowd one 
another upon the page. But viewing each chapter as a whole one gains the impression 
of a well illumined presentation of truth. The illustrations are chosen from a wide 
variety of sources, from Scripture, experience, observation, nature, literature, always 
the mark of the master of the art. And they are not forced or mechanical. They illus- 
trate with a freshness and sharpness that make them seem inevitable. Both by the 
skillful use of illustration and by disciplined statement of argument and outcome the 
author compels the reader to see clearly what he is saying, whether he agrees with it 
or not. And usually the case is so well stated that consent is given. 

The other characteristic that impresses one is the author’s genius for fixing upon 
things vital in preaching, and his ingenuity in weaving them into his pattern. One 
notes particularly his insistence that the preacher shall recognize the timeless quality of 
his message. “The emphasis of the religious guide should be on the abiding content 
rather than upon the changing and desolating context.” One is encouraged by the 
positiveness with which he declares that the preacher must be a true prophet, the bearer 
of a message not his own, a message that is significant because it comes from God. “We 
crave a faith that can speak in the indicative mood, and not merely in the imperative 
or subjunctive.” One is reassured by his acute perception that the distinctive note 
of the Christian message, the note that makes the least in the Kingdom greater than 
John the Baptist is the note of grace, and that modern preaching needs to be empowered 
by the Spirit of God. And one greatly welcomes the confidence and Christian hope, 
which are given effective expression, especially as the lectures come to their climax. 

Into the framework of the first Christian estimate of the preacher John the Baptist, 
Dr. Sockman has built a message that touches either directly or by suggestion almost 
every phase of the modern preacher’s work. He has done it with insight, skill, and 
artistry. The reader will not so much find new ideas or truths about the work of 
preaching. But he will find old truths freshly stated and arrestingly applied. The 
Highway of God assures Dr. Sockman a worthy place in a distinguished succession. 

Harry F, BAUGHMAN 


The Church Faces A Changing World. By T. A. Kantonen. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1941. 165 pages. $1.50. 


Professor Kantonen’s book is the outgrowth of two series of lectures to Lutheran 
pastors on the general theme of the church’s message to the present day. The titles 
of the lectures give a first clue to the author’s appreciation of the proportionate 
emphasis due the unchanging truth of the Christian message and the changing world 
to which that message must be related:—I. The Church Faces A Changing World, 
II. God Reigns, III. Christ Redeems, IV. The Spirit Creates Fellowship, V. The 
Gospel and Personality, VI. The Church and the Future of Civilization. 

The development of this balance can be illustrated by two quotations from the first 
lecture: “Let us affirm, from the outset, that our emphasis must be upon the positive 
unchanging content of our message, not upon the changing world-scene. To try to 
keep pace with a stream-lined world mobilizing all its speed and ingenuity for self- 
destruction, and to adjust our message, chameleon-like, to each new surface it presents, 
would be a hopeless task’ (page 2). “We come now to grips with the first of our 
specific problems: In what spirit are we to face our world if we are to be faithful to 
the spirit of our Church? Let us seek a clear perspective of the world that confronts 
us and then deyote ourselves more fully to a study of God’s strategy for such a world” 
(page 4). 

Wide-spread chaos and confusion tempt Christian leaders to plunge recklessly into 
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areas where the church has hitherto not ventured. The cautions against a desertion of 
the church’s fundamental nature and purpose are therefore most timely. They are all 
the more appreciated because of the constructive tone which characterizes their formu- 
lation. While no mention is made of a critical approach, the incidents and quotations 
taken from the Bible are handled with clear evidence of scholarly background. The 
manner in which the views of religious leaders are analyzed reveals not only wide 
familiarity with the thinking of our day but also that sure grasp of fundamentals 
which permits criticism and valuation. Withal, the sentiment of the book is positive. 
Instead of deterring from action, the author seeks to stimulate those to whom Christian 
truth has been entrusted to a more energetic performance of their work. 

Our whole culture is passing through a revolutionary stage. Old values are being 
reappraised. Men are in need of something firm to which they can anchor their 
thinking and their hope. Professor Kantonen’s book “will have served its purpose if it 
will help to release the wholesome energies of the Eternal Word into a world of 
conflict and bewilderment.” 

O. FrepertcK NOLDE 


Religion and the Present Crisis. Edited by John Knox. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 164 pages. $1.50. 


This is a serious and timely consideration of the relation of the church to the 
present social crisis by nine members of the University of Chicago Divinity School. 

We are clearly reminded that the bruising and shocking experiences through which 
we have been passing are serving to turn the train of our attention back to theology. 
This follows an all-out era of optimistic activism and practical programs for a 
speedy conquest of the world for Christ, during which period “few self-respecting 
students would be seen, even asleep, in a class of theology or philosophy.” The re- 
digging of this old well points to a new source of hope for religion provided it does 
not mean simply a return to a dead traditionalism. The effort must go deeper than 
fundamentalism and beyond modernism, But it can be done. It is hopeful, indeed, to 
hear Dr. Pauck insist that “the Christian church of our time possesses a_ better 
understanding of the nature of religion and a profounder awareness of the processes 
by which religion moulds the actions of men and by which religion itself is con- 
stantly transformed than the church of any period could claim to have. There is 
available to the church of today a clearer comprehension of the unique sources of the 
Christian faith than any past generation has enjoyed.” He also declares that the 
theological job of the church, which has by no means been fulfilled, is “the task of 
defining the Christian view of life in its distinctive character in relation to current 
problems of today.” When that happens “a theological reformation will be inaugurated.” 

The present crisis is also forcing upon us a new conception of community. All 
sorts of barriers are being dashed to pieces in the process—cultural, national, racial, and 
religious—which our fathers and we have been living by as though they were ordained 
and sanctified by God to keep humanity divided up into separate herds. Crisis becomes 
a persuasive expositor of major doctrines of the Gospel and points with ominous finger 
to the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man as absolute foundation materials 
for any decent and safe social order. This lesson, sound in its theology, of which we 
must be persuaded through awful suffering, is our hope for salvation from international 
anarchy. Some pattern of co-operative international organization, based upon the 
growing ideal of world community, is essential to further human advancement. 

Throughout most of these lectures is a running emphasis upon the universality 
of the church; undivided in its breadth in any given time, and unending in its length 
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through all time from its beginning. The divisive and isolating effects of the war 
which have rent humanity asunder on so many fronts only serve to dramatize the 
great fact of the unity and the world-wide community of the Christian fellowship. 
It is super-national, super-racial, and super-group on every count. It transcends all 
organization both outside and within itself. The church also has a history, a tradi- 
tion, a culture. The universal Christian community of any age is a part of the living 
church of all ages. It is never identified with any particular era, is not dependent 
upon the social climate for its existence. The present crisis cannot overcome the 
church but will merely provide the setting for a fresh testimony before men as to the 
true nature of its universality. 

In his discussion of the achievement of personal stability, Professor Wieman 
holds up a profound truth for the consideration of all men who live in this age of 
collapsing structures. He declares that the secret lies in “personal commitment to the 
creativity of the living God,’ which means in a God who is in the process of doing 
something to us which is quite outside our own effort. It is a common experience 
that “the good gifts which are bestowed upon man by the creativity of God beguile 
the soul of man to fasten upon the gifts and turn away from the giver.’ Men succeed 
in finding their stability in the gifts of God, such as an existing order of life, the 
power and ability to do and achieve what they want, and when all these fail in a 
day of change the things in which they have trusted leave them floundering about for 
solid ground. Those who have profited and prospered most by these lesser stabilities 
are likely to be the ones who are least anchored to the greater. 

Three of the lectures represent some of the finest Christian thinking that is being 
done on the post-war situation. Their analysis of the mass attitudes that must prevail 
if we are to have a victory in the peace is of a high order. However, one has a feeling 
here, as in most of the discussion that goes on through these days, that not enough 
attention is given to the fundamental reorientation that must take place in the personal 
attitude of the individual if he shall be ready, not only to make his contribution to 
the reconstruction process, but even to accept it. Our Christian idealism says a just 
order of life will demand radical readjustments. Theoretically and intellectually we 
accept the prospect of their coming to pass, but practically and emotionally we shall 
be found wanting in our willingness to pay the price, which we do not now estimate, 
that will be necessary for ushering in a Christian post-war order. We have not yet 
stopped to realize what the much talked of national co-operative sharing is going to 
cost us in terms of changed standards of our economic and social life. Religion has 
a golden opportunity to prepare us individually to welcome and participate positively 
in that more Christian order for which blue-prints are now being so generously drawn. 
The church must do a better job of getting its members ready spiritually for the new 
role they must play in the wake of the present crisis. 

In his re-examination of pacifism Dr. Knox, a non-pacifist, holds that “the primitive 
Christians were pacifistic,” but finds that this position was not maintained when in later 
years the Christians themselves came into positions of “greater social and political respon- 
sibility in society.” While declaring that “pacifism is the most obvious Christian position” 
and recognizing “the incompatibility between his (Jesus’) ethical teaching and the 
necessary acts of war,” yet absolute pacifism seems to the author to be unrealistic 
and irresponsible. Dr. Knox makes a very able and discerning presentation of one 
aspect of the pacifist case. However, it is to be greatly regretted that his effort, like 
that of so many others, non-pacifists especially, should be confined to a treatment of 
this position as an anti-war strategy rather than as a philosophy of life. For pacifism 
is fundamentally the latter and only incidentally the former. It is not to be considered 
as an anti-military measure for wartime, but as a way of life for all time. Pacifism 
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is not primarily a technique for the cure of war. The true Christian pacifist does not 
stop to weigh his position in terms of its relation to a particular war or its contribution 
to a durable peace. Before the violent military phase of the continuing universal 
struggle among groups and nations put him to the test on this point he was a pacifist 
with respect to all life. So that his attitude as now viewed in the light of the military 
emergency is only a part of a life pattern. Whether it seems to be the best road to 
peace is quite beside the point. A more accurate title for this discussion would appear 
to be “Re-examining Christian Conscientious Objection.” With the scope of its 
objective thus delimited it is both accurate and excellent. 

Inspired individual execution, together with brilliantly coordinated effort, brings 
this home team of the Chicago nine through with a strong offensive punch in every 
inning to run up a total score that is most impressive. Every discussion is replete 
with stimulating findings and suggestions for the thoughtful and concerned reader. 

Dwicut F. PutMan 


The Church and the New Order. By William Paton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 188 pages. $1.50. 


By experience and by disposition, Dr. William Paton is equipped to scrutinize 
the place of the church in relation to the new world order. He is secretary to the 
International Missionary Council and director of the International Review of Missions. 
From his pen have come numerous works on subjects of international significance. 
Among these are the Message of the World-wide Church and The White Man’s Burden. 
Even a casual personal contact with him leaves the impression of his deep human 
interest, his broad sympathies, and his penetrating understanding of realities in current 
problems. In his present book he set out “to discuss the remaking of world order 
and the practical steps that may be taken towards it, in the light of the Christian 
faith and from the point of view of the Christian Church regarded as a universal society.” 

After indicating an urgent need—from the standpoint of the state and the church 
—for a definition of peace aims, Dr. Paton analyzes the political, economic, social, and 
moral factors which contributed to the chaos behind the war. In his study of guiding 
principles, assembled from a variety of religious sources, he finds “genuine efforts 
to discern in the Christian doctrine of God and His creative and living will consequences 
for the life of man. There is among them all a remarkable agreement. This is found 
in the following important matters: (a) There are basic human rights and these lie 
deeper than political systems... . (b) The solidarity of mankind and the need that 
political institutions should be framed to reflect the fact of this solidarity. (c) The 
emptiness of mere political formulations which overlook the facts of social and economic 
life” (page 65). With these principles formulated by churchmen the views announced 
by statesmen show much in common. 

The realization of the higher levels of existence here implied seems to demand 
three intermediary steps. The first is to achieve a settlement in which such words 
as “freedom” or “justice” can be used without irony. The second is to allow an 
interval of not less than one year, and probably more nearly three, between the ending 
of conflict and the formulation of a permanent settlement in order that people may 
move from the war-making to the peace-making mind. The third is a recognition that 
the ultimate settlement will be profoundly influenced by the temporary measures which 
are taken in the interim period. 

The question inevitably arises: What power can be responsible for initiating these 
steps? Dr. Paton’s answer is quite explicit. It is that “there should be such an 
identity of purpose and policy between the British Commonwealth and the United 
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States of America that under the aegis of the power which jointly they can exercise 
the constructive labours which are needed so sorely by the world could be undertaken” 
(page 89). This view clearly presupposes victory by the anti-Axis powers, for Dr. 
Paton can see no hope of an agreement being made with the present leaders of 
Germany and Italy. However, he contends that the assumption of power by the 
British Commonwealth and the United States must and will be something objectively 
different from an Anglo-Saxon doctrine of the Herrenvolk. 

Various special problems—colonies, India, Jews, religious freedom—are briefly 
considered. The discussion carries an insistent note that the form of political machinery 
will always be conditioned by the kind of personalities who administer it. The church 
as the Body of Christ—not deserving to be called such by its achievement but made 
so by His forgiving grace—has the duty continually to recall men to the divine law 
by which they ought to be governed. In the process of fulfilling this mission, the 
church must seek to bring all mankind to a realization of the fact that forgiveness 
and power ought to go hand in hand. 

Literature on the subject of the church in relation to post-war settlements abounds. 
A wide variety of views is given expression. Not every one will agree with the 
specifics in the solution advanced by Dr. Paton. It is conceivable that because of the 
changing world scene, he himself would favor modifications. Notwithstanding the 
possibility of disagreements, every Christian will find profit in familiarizing himself 
with the discriminating convictions here set forth. 

O. FrepertcK NoLpE 


A History of Early Christian Literature. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. xiii, 324 pages. $2.50. 


Readers of The Quarterly will welcome the news that a convenient, authoritative, 
and up-to-date survey of early Christian literature is at last available in English. The 
surveys in common use, written toward the close of the nineteenth century, are no 
longer adequate. For one thing, spectacular discoveries in this area during the past 
four or five decades have brought a wealth of new source material to light, eg., 
the Epistle of the Apostles, Irenaeus’ In Demonstration. of the Apostolic Preaching, 
the Odes of Solomon, the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, and Melito’s On the 
Passion. Then, too, researches in the archives of Europe and America have led to 
equally spectacular revisions of earlier conclusions. These two factors have combined 
to make a fresh survey of the literature and a fresh approach to the subject par- 
ticularly timely. 

Professor Goodspeed, who devoted almost forty years of distinguished service at 
Chicago to the study of Biblical and Patristic Greek, has assembled the major fruits 
of his Patristic investigations in this volume. It traces the rise and development of 
early Christian literature through the first three centuries, from Paul and the Evangelists 
down to the Council of Nicaea. The earlier writings are grouped according to types, 
such as Letters, Revelations, Gospels, and Acts. The works of the first Apologists are 
then analyzed separately and a chapter is devoted to early Manuals, Memoirs, Hymns, 
and Homilies. By this time a conscious literary movement was under way in the 
Church. Many-sided individuals, who wrote in several different types, were beginning 
to stand out. Therefore separate chapters are devoted to the writings of men like 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Origen. In the closing 
chapter the author has assembled an imposing list of lost books in the hope that some 
of them may be recovered if sufficient attention is focused upon them. There is also 
a Select Bibliography, a Chronology, and a fairly complete Index. 
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To bring a survey of early Christian literature within the compass of a single 
volume is an extraordinary achievement. Few pastors are aware of the immense 
proportions which that literature had attained by the time of the Council of Nicaea. 
Some of the writers were exceedingly prolific. Origen, for example, employed a large 
staff of amanuenses and copyists. It was said that, with their help, he produced over 
six thousand works! Jerome, who was inclined to take a rather cynical attitude toward 
such traditions, exclaimed, “Which of us can read all that he has written?” The 
situation is complicated by the fact that many of these early writings were translated 
into various other languages. One must be prepared to find them coming to light, 
not only in Greek and Latin, but also in Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
Georgian, and Slavic. Professor Goodspeed has succeeded in bringing hundreds of 
these scattered items, some of them fragmentary, within the framework of a brief and 
orderly treatment. For this all who are aware of the difficulties will be extremely 
grateful. 

The author should also be commended for his efforts to establish a connection 
between the canonical books and the early non-canonical writings. At this point, how- 
ever, he lays himself open to the charge of trying to make the documents conform to 
the critical patterns that have come to be associated with his name. He is convinced 
that literary activity in Jewish Christian circles had a very late start, that the first 
corpus of Paul’s letters was published in A. D. 90, and that the Fourfold Gospel was 
published in A. D. 115 or a little later. These and other critical presuppositions 
obtrude upon his interpretations. Occasionally they lead to conclusions that seem 
forced and arbitrary. For example, he takes the position that the canonical Pastorals 
were written after A. D. 150 and then interprets the Acts of Paul as a kind of counter- 
blast to the alleged antifeminism of the Pastorals. He even states flatly that Marcion’s 
Antitheses, written about the middle of the second century, are “mentioned and de- 
nounced” in I Tim. 6:20 f. 

On the whole, however, this latest contribution from Professor Goodspeed’s 
fertile pen merits our sincere gratitude. We cannot understand the development of 
early Christian life and thought unless we take into account the literature that followed 
the New Testament. This new publication provides us with a useful summary of 
that literature in a convenient form and at a reasonable price. Though designed for 
continuous reading, it will also serve as a handy reference volume. Discriminating 
readers will find it a helpful guide to the study of the literature. 


Russet, D. SNYDER 


New Testament Studies. (Critical Essays in New Testament Interpretation with special 


reference to the meaning and worth of Jesus.) Edited by Edwin Prince Booth. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942. 290 pages. $2.50. 


The subtitle of this symposium strikes the two notes that are most regularly 
sounded. The essays are critical, growing out of the conviction that the teachers in 
the colleges and seminaries of our land must do intensive research into the New 
Testament and train themselves as specialists in the linguistic and interpretative aspects 
of the study of the New Testament in order to clarify its real message. On the 
other hand, these essays are concerned to make Jesus the center of their study in 
order to “lure the thought and habit of the student into the pattern and mould of 
the New Testament.” 

The only just evaluation of these eleven studies, by as many different individuals 
will come through considering each by itself, however brief a consideration that wiehed 
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may compel. In general, I would have preferred a different grouping of the essays, 
4 following 1, 5 and 6 following 2, and 11 preceding 8. 

The opening study on “Semitic Backgrounds” by E. A. Leslie provides a good 
summary statement of the language and cultural background of the New Testament, 
with pertinent illustrations of how this knowledge helps us interpret both hard sayings 
of Jesus and his mission in general. 

The next essay, entitled “The Continuing Quest of the Historical Jesus,” by D. T. 
Rowlingson, attempts an exposition and evaluation of representative trends in the area 
of source study. It reviews the various suggestions of the literary sources which 
scholars have sensed behind the synoptic gospels and also the tentative reconstructions 
of the gospel traditions in their older, oral forms. The essay is a clear, excellent out- 
line of the subject. 

In the third essay W. E. Bundy deals with “Dogma and Drama in the Gospel 
of Mark” with dogmatic determination and a dogged, deliberate, deadly alliteration. 
The discussion might be more convincing if the author would stop trying to belabor 
his point and actually beg the question through an overdose of the use of the adjectives 
“dogmatic and dramatic,” and if he were more concerned with unveiling the historic 
logic behind his presuppositions than with showing the inner logic between them. 

In the next paper C. T. Craig modestly protests that he is seeking not to 
demonstrate any particular solution to “The Problem of the Messiahship of Jesus” 
but simply to examine the possibilities of proof. But then, in twelve theses, clearly stated 
and compactly illustrated, he provides a reasoned marshaling of the facts in such a 
way as to bring us close to the solution of this difficult problem. This is one of the 
finest and most helpful papers in the collection. 

“The Ipsissma Verba or the Ipsissimus Spiritus’ by F. D. Gealy is a discussion 
which in part parallels the contents of the second essay and in part attempts a brief 
summary of “the Spirit” of Jesus. 

“The Jesus of Formgeschichte” is the theme of a lengthy technical study by T. S. 
Kepler which seeks to classify the forms out of which the early written gospels 
developed. 

In “Heredity and Environment in Early Christianity” F. G. Bratton assumes that 
“the first prerequisite for a study of Christian history is the unqualified recognition 
of its syncretistic nature.’ The paper is amazingly dogmatic in its negations and 
seems to be providing an apologetic for the notion that if you can trace the sources 
of a religion you have explained it. 

The next essay, “Race Consciousness in Jesus” by F. W. Clelland, examines the 
gospels to ascertain, if possible, the existence of race consciousness, if any, in the 
words and deeds of Jesus. He traces first the development in Judaism of the “Spirit 
of vehement exclusiveness, fierce nationalism, uncompromising racial prejudice, bigoted 
devotion to religious peculiarities.’ Then he makes an interesting and detailed ex- 
amination of the various passages in the gospel that might answer the question whether 
Jesus ever showed this spirit, giving due consideration to the tendencies represented 
in the various gospels. He concludes that while Jesus’ consciousness of race and 
religion and His thoughts about men as persons of infinite worth and God as Father 
of all were never fully and consciously harmonized, the latter became more and more 
explicit and dominant as His ministry proceeded. 

“The New Testament and War and Peace,” by C. D. Soule, attempts to examine 
the mind of Jesus, as revealed in the synoptics, in order to establish spiritual principles 
that pertain to this difficult problem. His marshaling of arguments for a kind of 
Christian pacifism is well worthy of consideration, but far from conclusive. 

“The Christology of the Apocalypse of John,” by D. M. Beck, is a long journey 
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through the labyrinthine detail of eschatological pictures to the almost predestined 
conclusion that John had no Christology in any ordered sense, but that “his white- 
heat loyalty to Christ welded together a treasury of religious knowledge, an exalted 
imagination, and a superb literary artistry so that men read and feel spiritual power 
and reality” in the Apocalypse. : 

In the concluding essay, “Jesus and the Pharisees,” E. B. Marlatt tries to recover 
behind Jesus’ exaggerated denunciations of the Pharisees a true picture of them and 
of Jesus’ thought about and relationship to them. He shows how and why “Pharisaism 
had its origin in a definite cause, the peril of paganism, and resulted in an equally 
positive effect, the identification of Judaism with particularism.” He concludes: 
“Pharisaism which began as a protest against Hellenism and continued as a bulwark 
against paganism, was undermined and discredited by the personalism of Christianity.” 

WiLL1AM C. BERKEMEYER 


The Annotated Pocket New Testament: A Pocket Edition of the New Testament, 
Authorized Version, with Notes by Theodore Graebner. Published quarterly (Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct.) by The Walther League, 6438 Eggleston Ave., Chicago, Ill., 1942-. 
Single copies, 25 cents each; 25 or more copies of same issue to same address, 20 
cents; annual subscription, $1.00. Part One, The Gospel of Saint Matthew, 80 
pages; Part Two, The Gospel of Saint Mark, 59 pages. 


The purpose of the Walther League in offering this new service to its members 
is to aid them in more thorough study of the Scriptures. The text of the Authorized 
Version is printed and on each page Notes are provided to render words that have 
become obsolete since 1611 into the language of the present day. In addition, there are 
many exegetical, doctrinal, and practical comments in which the editor “has utilized 
the notes and comments of Martin Luther, of the great Lutheran teachers in Europe 
and America, and the scholarship of Bible students of the Protestant world.” 

The notes and comments are clear and concise, an excellent achievement in con- 
densation and simplification. Their character may be seen in the following quotations: 

Mt. 6:24-34. “24. mammon: the god of wealth. Don’t make an idol of wealth! 
25. take no thought: don’t worry. raiment: clothing. Not providing for the future, 
but worry is forbidden. 26. Trust Him to give the greater who has given the less. 
The birds, God’s humble creatures, are provided for; why should you fear who are 
God’s children? 27. cubit: half a yard. stature: length, either body height or length 
of life. By worrying we can add to neither. 29. King Solomon, one of the richest 
of men, ab. 1000 B. C. 30. faith: trust in God. 32. Gentiles: unbelievers whose life 
is given either to extreme recklessness or to worry. 33. Be sincere in your religion, 
and God will take care of you. 34. Meet the many problems as they arise each day, 
and don’t fear the future.” 

Mt. 11:28-30. “28. laden: conscience burdened with sin. 29. yoke: the doctrine 
of saving grace. find rest: when the sinner feels his unworthiness and guilt. 30. The 
yoke used by the ancients was always a double one; so Jesus helps us carry our burdens 
and imparts His strength. Christianity not a gloomy religion but one full of freedom 
and joy.” 

The comments are written “with censorship of the faculty of Concordia Seminary.” 
The point of view is illustrated by what is said concerning Mt. 7:15-20 and 22:32— 

“15. False prophets are those who teach an easy religion, a religion that appeals 
to human reason, and are lenient with sin (modernism, evolution). Greedy wolves— 
religious leaders greedy for power, for money. 16. The fruits of such teaching 
become evident in the vices and crimes of those who accept false religious leadership. 
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With the decay of sound Gospel preaching there is a decay of public morality and 
an increase of crime.” 

Mt. 22:32—“Since God is not a God of the dead, Abraham and the rest must still 
be living, since He calls Himself their God. Christ stresses word-inspiration of the 
ORT 

The dominant interest revealed in the notes is doctrinal. With respect to the 
variant accounts in the Synoptic Gospels the method is harmonistic. It is said that 
Jesus gave the Old Testament laws to Moses (notes on Mk. 2:28 and Mt. 12:8), and 
the Sermon on the Mount is viewed as law: “the divine Lawgiver’s own interpretation 
of the moral law, the principles according to which Christ’s followers should endeavor 
to live” (note on Mt. 5:1). The Lutheran distinction between “civil law’ and “God’s 
law” is represented as having been made in the Judaism of the first century. 

In the comment on Mk. 13:32 it is said that, “As God, Jesus knew everything. 
As man, in His humiliation, He did not always use His omniscience.” The difficulty, 
which, from this point of view, is created by Mk. 13:30, is explained by interpreting the 
words, ‘this generation’ as “the Jewish race persisting through all history.” In the 
note on Mt. 10:23 it is said that “The Son of Man came in wrath about the year 70, 
in the destruction of Jerusalem.” The ‘elect’ of Mk. 13:20 are defined as, “Those chosen 
by God for eternal life. They will not be tested beyond their ability.” 

_ The scribes (Mk. 1:22) are characterized as follows: “scribes: the religious 
teachers of the Jews. These had much theological knowledge, especially of the Law 
of Moses, but their religion was one of outward works, and their doctrine could not 
touch the heart.” Similarly, the religion of the Pharisees is said to have been “only a 
code of ceremonies and outward good works” (note on Mk. 3:4). Their morality is 
declared to have been “bogus,” their legal decisions “silly,” “stupid,” “abritrary,” “a 
burden on the conscience.” In the comment on Mt. 5:43, it is said that, “AIl non- 
Jews were enemies who could be hated,’ and the Jews are said to have taken advantage 
of the Exodus law, ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’ “to revenge themselves 
for every harm” (note on Mt. 5:38). The comment on Mt. 23:23-25 is as follows: 
They were so holy they tithed every little vegetable but knew nothing of the essentials 
of holiness, like equity and mercy, truthfulness and honesty. . .. Very particular about 
outward regulations, but full of pride, ambition and hatred of the truth. . . . Religiously 
very strict but inwardly corrupt and vicious.” 

But not all scribes and Pharisees were hypocrites, and not all their religion was 
outward show. Not all of the Jews revenged themselves for every harm, and some 
Jews did not regard all non-Jews as enemies who could be hated. The scribes and 
Pharisees at their best sincerely sought to do the will of God and loved justice and 
mercy and truth, This emphasis exclusively on their bad side calls for correction in 
future issues of the Annotated New Testament. In these days of growing antisemitism 
it is doubly important not to give aid and comfort to the Jew-baiters by permitting 
them to rationalize their hideous cruelty in appealing to the quarrel between the 
Church and the Synagogue in New Testament times. Pharisaism at its best should 
also be described. j 

In judging these notes and comments, each reader will first decide for himself 
whether evolution is really synonymous with sin, and whether the proposition, Reason 
vs. Revelation is a necessary or a self-imposed dilemma. He will ask himself whether 
a type of Christianity that lives by faith and views the human reason as a medium 
through which God is giving his revelation is easier and more lenient with sin, or 
harder than a type that is taught to walk by faith and to be constantly in dread of 
asking questions lest it incur the sin of brain-pride and infidelity. There is indeed such a 
sin as pride in human reason; but there is also a pride of complacency in docile assent, 
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The writers of Job and Fourth Ezra were not irreligious when they argued with their 
God. The path to certainty and true humility winds through the forest of life’s question 
marks. One indispensable guide is the fundamental axiom of every sound theology which 
is implied in Mt. 7:11—that God is better than man at his best and must not be 
supposed to will or to do things which man’s conscience ‘at its highest and most en- 
lightened point forbids man to do. Tested by this axiom, the assertion that the Jesus 
who blessed little children in the year 30 came as the Son of Man in wrath forty 
years later to starve and to kill them in the siege of Jerusalem is weighed and found 
wanting. To say that the “wrath” of God is corrective, remedial and restorative is 
one thing; but to say that it is an eternal torment of its victims which results in nothing 
else than its own endless duration is to suppose that force is stronger than love in 
the being of God. 

The value of this Annotated New Testament to each reader will, in part, be 
conditioned by his perception of such questions as these and the answers he gives to 
them. In all branches of the Lutheran Church there is a growing number of members 
who are insisting on raising them and are seeking solutions for them. However the 
answers may differ, grateful acknowledgment is due for the help which all will find 
in these notes and comments, and for the sincerity, simplicity and earnestness with 
which the interpretations are set forth. The project is to be commended as an example 
of what all branches of the church ought to be doing more and more. What has been 
said here in criticism of certain points is not intended to detract but to suggest im- 
provements and indicate questions for discussion and lines of investigation which will 
enrich our mutual experience of Christ and thus further the cause of fellowship and 
cooperation among all Christians. 

R. T. StaMM 


Archaeology and the Religion of Isracl. By William Foxwell Albright. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. xii, 238 pages. $2.25. 


The five long chapters which constitute this book are the expansion of the four 
lectures delivered on the Ayer Foundation at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
in 1941. We may call the book an outline or rather a demonstration of scientific 
archaeology. Too long archaeology has been looked upon as little more than the 
fortuitous corroboration, through excavation or discovery, of factual history. As Dr. 
Albright has convincingly showed in From the Stone Age to Christianity, archaeology 
is the most scientific branch of history. The true archaeologist must have a knowl- 
edge of psychology and know to what stage of the unfolding development of man the 
particular object with which he is dealing witnesses. History falls in multiform and 
often complicated patterns and is not a matter of unilateral evolution. In seeking to 
understand the religion of Israel archaeology holds the key. 

From its origin and its geographic position Israel was the pensioner of its environ- 
ment. In the form and housing of its religion it was a borrower from the beginning 
of its career. Archaeology shows that its largest debt was to the Canaanites. A new 
Canaanitic world has been recovered in North Syria since 1929, with the discovery of 
the Ras Shamra tablets (some 200 of them). We now know the Canaanite pantheon, 
much of its mythology and liturgy and its traditional heroes (Dan’el, among them). We 
know that Syria and Palestine were noted for their musicians and craftsmen, confirm- 
ing the Chronicler’s attribution of the Temple music to David and the Temple itself 
through Solomon to a Canaanite original. The high priesthood and the order of Levites 
according to Albright, go back to Israel’s beginnings and are not the product of 5 
late post-Deuteronomic reorganization of Israel’s worship. In these and scores of 
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other instances archaeology has confirmed the historic character of Israel’s religion 
and at the same time showed the sharp line of demarcation between the polytheism of 
the surrounding nations and the monotheism of this little people which stood as a 
beacon light amid the shifting tides of great civilizations. What differentiates Israel 
is also historical. “No other great religion of the past can compete with Judaeo- 
Christianity as a phenomenon of historical order.” Again in Albright’s words, “To 
the Christian Israel’s religion remains the essential nucleus of his spiritual arsenal, 
still shining with the brightness of youth, still charged with latent power. Turning 
from its old Near-Eastern preceptors, Israel saw a vision of God at its coming of age 
—a vision through which man can alone be saved from the tyranny of nature and 
history.” 
HersBert C. ALLEMAN 


The Book of Jonah: A Message for Our Day. By H. Speckhard. Translated by R. 
Herrmann. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1942. 75 pages. 25 cents. 


This popular commentary on Jonah was written in German in 1910 for the Michigan 
District convention of the Synodical Conference (Missouri Synod). It deserves the 
nthil obstat of the Concordia Faculty, but ought to prove disturbing to Confessional 
Lutherans whose minds are not of the seventeenth century pattern, for literary and 
historical facts are here subjected to the harness of dogmatic opinion. On the other 
hand, the employment of Biblical scholarship in the service of the Church is to be 
commended, and one could wish the sainted pastor who produced this little work would 
find followers in our midst. He has attempted the practical exposition of a significant 
portion of Scripture, with a direct message to the Church of his time. 

CHARLES M. CoopPeR 


On Wings of Healing. By John W. Doberstein. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 
1942. 104 pages. $2. 


The chief justification for the publication of a new book is that it fills a need. 
On Wings of Healing fills a long-felt need, and fills it most adequately. The purpose 
of the volume is best explained by a quotation from the Foreword by the author. 
“When you are sick you will be thinking of prayer itself and whether God can help, 
about worry and the mystery of pain, about sin and forgiveness, and you will find 
yourself groping through these thronging thoughts to find peace and rest. This little 
book is a selection of prayers and readings designed to help you achieve that calm 
and confidence so necessary for the cure alike of the body and the soul.” Even a 
casual use of this book can not help but be profitable, and to the one who tarries with 
it carefully and prayerfully will come rich blessing in that trying crisis of life when 
illness comes to try his faith. 

There are seventeen brief chapters in the book touching every aspect of the 
Christian’s spiritual needs in the time of sickness. Among the chapter headings are 
“Concerning Prayer,” “You Can Trust God,” “Worry and Its Cure,’ “Pain and Its 
Lessons,” “For Healing,” “In the Hospital,” “The Holy Communion,” “The Heavenly 
Hope,” etc. The prayers, poems, and readings that make up the chapters are carefully 
chosen from a wide range of sources, ancient and modern, many of them Lutheran. 
All are of the highest quality. There is not even a suggestion in the book of the 
cheap sentimentalism that often characterizes the literature of our day which deals 
with this area of our lives. While the book was not prepared primarily for Lutherans, 
none will feel more at home in it than they. The selections are all in the best Lu- 
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theran tradition. One has the feeling that the volume really grew out of the pastoral 
ministrations of the author. It has the touch of life in it. 

The contents of the volume merit the beautiful format in which it is printed. Mr. 
Schoonmaker, the designer and illustrator, is an artist of rare gifts and real spiritual 
insight. The type used is restfully readable, illustrations well placed, and enough 
variety of color to make it simply attractive. 

The book is bound to have a wide sale. Pastors will use it in their ministra- 
tions among the sick and shut-ins and in their personal devotions. Church organizations 
will use it as a gift to sick members in the place of flowers. Individual Christians will 
find in this volume a most appropriate gift to their friends who are ill or are shut-ins. 


Every Christian home has need for a book like this one. 
RussELL FRANK AUMAN 


Ecumenical Trends in Hymnody. A Study by the Commission on Worship of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Edited by Howard Chandler 
Robbins. New York: Commission on Worship, 1942. 35 cents. 


This brochure consists of seven reports, written by as many men, giving a synopsis 
of recent developments in the field of hymnody. Dr. Carl F. Price reports for the 
Methodists, Dr. William C. Covert for the Presbyterians, Dr. Luther D. Reed for the 
Lutherans, Dr. Christian A. Weber for the Moravians, and Dr. Richard Davidson for 
the United Church in Canada. In addition to these reports on denominational trends 
in worship and hymn singing, there is a report on general trends as exemplified in 
The Pilgrim Hymnal. This report was prepared by Dr. H. Augustine Smith and Dr. 
Herbert C. Greenland. 

One who desires a brief yet compact statement of modern trends in common 
worship and hymn singing can do no better than to read what these men have written. 
Here is information on hymn books recently published, and on the new Episcopal Hymnal, 
scheduled to appear before the end of 1942. The chapter written by Dr. Reed is compact 
and rich in content, and deserves a wide circulation among pastors and lay people. The 
excellent preface was written by Dr. Robbins. In it he discusses ecumenical movements 
within the church and their influence upon the modern trends in hymnody. 

WititraM R. SEAMAN 


Sunday School Digest (The Best from Current Sunday School Journals). Sunday 
School Digest Press, Station E, Kansas City, Mo. 64 pages monthly. $1.50 per year. 
Volume I, Number 1, appeared in January 1942. 


The editorial policy was not announced and the editor, Basil Miller, S.T.D., was not 
introduced in the first issue. Inquiry at length disclosed that the intention is to cover 
the whole field of Church School publications, denominational and interdenominational. 
A special effort will be made to use materials from each of the major groups during the 
course of each few months. 

Doctor Miller is a religious journalist claiming many thousands of articles in numer- 
ous journals. He has been a pastor in San Diego, Pittsburgh, New York City and 
Pasadena. He is the author of many books including boys’ stories, religious biographies 
and a volume on “Putting Your Church School Across.” 

Some thirty articles are used in each issue. In addition, numerous “boxes” contain 
pungent quotations and outlined suggestions. One finds material on administration 
method, psychology, use of the Bible, the various age groups, personal developmen 
the usual problems. It would be hard to imagine any Sunday School worker who would 
not find something helpful in each issue. 
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The general tenor is practical and lively. Many articles are in the conversational 
style. Illustrative material abounds. The proportion of articles which might be classed 
as “progressive religious education” is about equal to the relative number of schools 
functioning on that basis. Early issues did not identify writers and publications suf- 
ficiently. There has been improvement at that point. All the merits and faults of the 
digest are here, but let no one think of it as an amateur production. 

Ratreu D. Hem 


On Guard. By Joseph A. Sizoo. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. $1. 


This is a pocket-size book, containing 365 brief readings, one for each day of the 
year. The book is intended primarily for those in our country’s armed services and for 
defense workers. Many of the paragraphs are packed with vital, helpful thinking. 
Others are centered about some unique experience that the writer has had in his 
wide contacts with men. In all of them, however, there is a strong, workable philosophy 
of life which makes the book a good one for all who like a manual of this kind. 

This book is not Dr. Sizoo at his best. It impresses one as having been prepared 
in haste or under a publisher’s pressure. But there is enough in it to repay the 
reader. One wishes, moreover, that a short prayer, written by the author himself, 
were included for each day. This to the reviewer’s mind would have increased the 
usefulness of the book. 


WILLIAM R. SEAMAN 


Were You There? By Paul Strodach. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1942, 291 
pages. $1.50. 


The world has gone in for Calvary on a big scale. We are answering Bernard 
Shaw’s question, “Must a Christ be crucified in every age?” by crucifying the Christ 
quarterly in every century. But aside from the historical events along the way, the 
number of books coming from the press, each seeking to interpret the Lord’s death 
and to give significance to the merest semblance of reality in every detail, would con- 
vince a man that the Crucifixion was a colossal event which the world can’t forget. 
Indeed the Lord’s Passion makes us feel more at home in the world devoted to crucifying. 

Dr. Paul Strodach has done the Lutheran Church a distinct service in supplying us 
with devotional literature bearing a classical flavor without cooling the fervent spirit 
which is the life of meditation. In this book Dr. Strodach has created fifty studies on 
the Passion of our Lord, each based on an individual or group who had a part in 
the Lord’s death. He paints into the crucifixion picture all the folks who were there. 
Each picture preaches a good sermon. 

The chapters begin with a Scripture selection designed to prepare the reader’s 
“mind with an appropriate mood. This is followed by a Scripture passage germane 
to the theme. The immediate text is carved from the history of the Passion. The 
meditation itself is a reverent turning of every detail under the searching light of the 
Cross. Using material the saints have worked over and over again, the author suc- 
ceeds in throwing the light fuller on details which reveal our own modern sins. Yes, 
we were there! 

The writing is well done. It is a long book. It sustains both thought and feeling. 
The author loved his subject to the end. One criticism this reviewer would make 
applies to many recent books. Sentences are frequently broken, reminding one of a 
bag of broken pretzels. In our devotion to things that lie too deep for thought, let 
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us still retain the principles of good English composition. This reviewer has laid 
aside the book earmarking it for Lenten preparation in 1943. But if you haven’t read 


it for the first time, it will make good reading at once. 
Oscar W. CARLson 


A Study of the Passion of Christ. By A. Fibiger. Translated by Olaf Lysnes. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1941. 293 pages. $2. 


Brought to us in an acceptable translation, this work of a Danish divine deserves 
a place of merit in the literature of the Passion of our Lord. Following the familiar 
chronological pattern, the story begins with the Anointing at Bethany and ends 
with the sweet peace of the Sabbath that preceded the Resurrection Morn.  Inter- 
vening events are depicted by a faithful adherence to the Scriptural account. The 
actors in this stirring drama are marshaled in such a way as to make them live in 
the imagination. The author’s presentations have been enriched by many cross- 
references to both the Old and the New Testaments and by many quotations from 
men of letters from continental Europe and the British Isles. There are frequent 
quotations from Luther. Descriptive passages show a thorough knowledge of the 
then prevailing customs. As the title indicates, this volume is a “study” of the 
Scriptural account of the Passion. 

The chief charm and value of this work does not consist in its objective 
presentation of the facts of the Passion. If that were all that is offered, we might easily 
find such content elsewhere. The distinctive nexus by which the facts of the Passion 
are given never fails to stimulate interest. The author has produced an apologetic for 
personal religion of the type usually defined in America by the word “Evangelistic.” 
In fact, his apology often approaches polemics. There is little patience with “official 
Christianity” which stultifies the deeply seated emotion of true, Christian love, a 
grace not to be confounded with “unsound emotionalism.” 

This volume could be described as practical, as opposed to theological, in its 
interpretation and application. The following (p. 31) will illustrate: 

“Do you partake of the Lord’s Supper? Regularly? The first Christians received 
their great spiritual power from their constant presence at the Lord’s Table (Acts 2:46). 

“Use your right. Come, take your place! 

“Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.’ (Luke 14:15).” 

Here the student has turned preacher, and when he preaches, he preaches well. 
Americans will miss the lack of emphasis upon “social Christianity.” However, this 
absence is rather delightful for a change, especially since our author has established 
a real case for “personal religion.” Pastors and laymen alike should find this volume 
readable and inspiring. 


Huco L. Dresser 


Courage in Christ. Radio Messages Broadcast in the Eight Lutheran Hour. By 
Walter A. Maier. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1941. 387 pages. $1.50. 


This book is somewhat like the Book of Acts. It is the record of a distinguished 
preaching ministry and from cover to cover there are many indications that the growing 
success of this preaching is the work of the Holy Ghost. Indeed the author of these 
sermons would not have it otherwise. Year by year the Lutheran hour has grown 
in popularity and the response from the unseen congregation has been sufficient to 
increase the number of radio stations through which this message comes. 
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The readers of this volume will note the moral earnestness of the preacher who 
is realistic about sin and yet optimistic about Jesus Christ, the world’s Redeemer. 
This book can be recommended to any Lutheran pastor, for it will help him to keep 
his eyes focused on the Gospel and on Jesus Christ who is the heart and the center 
of his Gospel message. 

BeNnjJAMIN Lotz 


The Jews and Judaism during the Greek Period. By W. O. E. Oesterley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. 307 pages. $2.60. 


The name of this scholarly author is a guarantee of excellent work. The book is 
written in easy style, presenting simply and clearly the political and religious develop- 
ments of the period. It makes available to the average Bible student a wealth of 
information that has great value. Its intrinsic interest is great. And its subtitle, “The 
Background of Christianity,” indicates the special field in which the materials here 
assembled and organized are highly significant. 

The general history of the Near East in the last several pre-Christian centuries 
is first traced, and then the Jewish history. Here the hellenizing influences upon the 
Jews are vividly shown. Part Two deals with the literary sources. These include: 
the Hebrew Canon; the so-called Apocrypha; the apocalyptic books (technically called 
Pseudepigrapha; brief descriptions of these are given); and the “Oral Tradition,” 
as later embodied in the Talmud. Extensive quotations from these extra-Biblical 
sources are given in illustration and support of the author’s conclusions. This is a 
feature of especial value, for much of this important literature is not commonly available. 

Under “The Theology of Early Judaism,” Dr. Oesterley traces the development 
of various doctrines and their New Testament fruition. He shows the slow victory 
of monotheism, and the long see-saw struggle to transcend nationalistic particularism 
with a universal sharing of divine truth. This is followed by a chapter on various 
aspects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and two solid chapters on the complex subject 
of the successive conceptions of the Messiah. The doctrines of sin, repentance, retribution 
and forgiveness are briefly reviewed. And two chapters are given to immortality 
and eschatology. The very important and fascinating subjects of angelology and 
demonology are reserved for separate treatment in Part Six. All these chapters are 
valuable alike for their compact summary of Old Testament theology, their picture 
of the speculations and teachings in the later period, and their illumination on 
Christian conceptions. 

Part Four deals with public worship in temple and synagogue, and with the rich 
experiences and expressions of personal religion in faith, prayer, fasting, almsgiving, 
etc. Finally there are informative chapters on the Scribes and the Wisdom teachers, 
and on the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 

Harotp L, CREAGER 


Teaching Religion in the Public School. By Conrad A. Hauser. New York: Round 
Table Press, 1942. xv, 300 pages. $2. 


The renewed interest in weekday religious instruction places before the educational 
world an inevitable mixture of opportunities and pitfalls. Matured in this area by 
about two decades of experience, churchmen and schoolmen are surveying its problems 
with the breadth of mind and caution which the complexity of the situation demands. 
A characteristic of the present movement is the effort to proceed inclusively; that is, 
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to identify and to valuate a variety of approaches which may hold promise of effective 
adjustment to the American scene. 

A pioneer in weekday religious education and a keen student of its progress over 
the years, Dr. Conrad A. Hauser now casts the searchlight particularly upon one 
approach. As the title of his book implies, he takes the position that “there must be 
a religious center to education which includes not only the religious quality of individual 
and social living, but a spiritual interpretation of the nature of the universe and a 
spiritual motivation for life.’ The concluding chapters discuss functions peculiar 
to sectarian schools—Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant. 

The treatment of issues involved is varied but direct. As a practitioner, the 
author concerns himself with real needs and possibilities. He cites numerous illustrations 
of what can actually be done. In many instances he traces his considerations to their 
historical roots and thus ties up modern proposals with the foundations from which 
they have sprung. His generalizations at least in part set the stage for a philosophy 
of religion in education. The popular form of the presentation can be seen from chapter 
titles, such as: It Can Be Taught, If; It Must Be Taught, Or Else; It Used To 
Be Taught, But How. 

Dr. Hauser recognizes an opportunity. “The discussion centers in the public 
school room and envisions the kind of teaching that can and should be done there.” 
He is equally aware of pitfalls. “That the achievement of this end will and should 
be a slow process, is self-evident.” 


QO. Freperick No.pe 
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Amos J. Traver, What a Church Member Should Do. Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1942. 96 pages. Paper, 20 cents. 


Jacob A. Dell, I Still Believe in God. Columbus, Ohio: Wartburg Press, 1942. 256 
x pages. $2. 


On Paths of Destiny. Published for the Department of Missionary Education of the 
Missouri Synod. St. Louis: Concordia, 1942. 127 pages. Boards, 25 cents. 

On Sandals of Peace. Published for the Department of Missionary Education of the Dae 
Missouri Synod. St. Louis: Concordia, 1942. 133 pages. Boards, 25 cents. 
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Henry M. Battenhouse, This Seed of Faithh New York and Nashville: oe 

Cokesbury Press, 1942. 192 pages. $1.50. p 

f 

W. A. Smart, The Contemporary Christ. New York and Nashville: Abiy” 

Press, 1942. 164 pages. $1.50. ws 
George Drach, Kingdom Pathfinders. Biographical Sketches 

Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1942. 168 pages. Pape’ 


The New Testament: An American Translation (Pe 
Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago y 


fb 


E. W. A. Koehler, Conscience. St. Louis: By 


Leander M. Zimmerman, The Preach” 
1942, 58 pages. 35 cents. / 
Js 


Muhlenberg’s story in his own words— 


THE JOURNALS OF : 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Edited and translated by 
Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein 


Foreword by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher 


In Three Volumes. 


period from 1711 to 1763. Other volumes to follow in 1943 and 1944 
Each volume totals about 500,000 words; 750 large printed pages. 


UHLENBERG describes. his life 


and times in fascinating detail. 
He discusses colonial travel, the cost of 
living, the preparation of food, the 
scourge of epidemic diseases, the prev- 
alence of superstition. He reports 
the hardships of the Lutherans on the 
frontier. He describes the effects of 
the Revolution on himself and the 
people among whom he moved. He 
refers to practical aspects of laws and 
courts. 


Muhlenberg’s Journals are a treas- 
ury of knowledge regarding religious 
conditions in colonial America, and 
concerning the establishment of the 
Lutheran Ghurch. He discusses the 
character of clergy and people, the 


First done ready on or about June 15, 1942, _ 
a | 


financing and construction of churches 
the salaries and fees received by min. 
isters, liturgical appointments anc 
practices, preaching and church music: 
catechization and education, the admin. 
istration of the sacraments, marriage 
and funeral customs, congregationa. 
and synodical organization, and ise 4 
other things. 


The Journals also provide an intimate 
picture of Muhlenberg himself. Here 
is the record of his trials and triumphs 
the petty annoyances, the unfailing 
faith. 


Here is a document to live with, tc 
read at odd-hours for entertainment 
and instruction. 


Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00. 
First payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Volume 1. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


